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REPORT. 


Department  Soldiers’  Orphans’  Schools,') 
Harrisburg,  December  7,  lh67.  j" 

To  His  Excellency,  John  W.  Oeary,  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth : 

Dear  Governor  : — I herewith  submit  a report  of  the  operations  of  this 
Department  for  the  year  ending  on  the  30th  day  of  November,  1867.  As  all 
bills  must  be  settled,  and  all  statistics  brought  up  to  this  date,  a full  and 
satisfactory  report  cannot  be  made  without  the  aid  of  a much  larger  clerical 
force  than  that  now  at  my  command.  As,  however,  the  law  makes  the  year 
close  on  the  first  day  of  June  in  each  year  hereafter,  subsequent  reports  can 
be  made  more  at  leisure,  and  with  more  fullness  and  care. 

Upon  my  appointment,  on  the  29th  of  April  last,  five  months  after  the 
commencement  of  the  year  as  now  reported  for,  my  first  step  was  to  thor- 
oughly acquaint  myself  with  the  condition  and  requirements  of  the  thirty- 
seven  institutions  then  employed  as  soldiers’  orphans’  schools.  To  this 
end,  all  of  the  first  two  months  that  could  be  spared  from  the  examination 
and  settlement  of  over-due  accounts,  and  the  current  office  work,  was  de- 
voted to  the  visitation  of  these  institutions.  An  intimate  connection  with 
one  of  the  advanced  schools,  since  the  commencement  of  the  system,  and  a 
close  study  of  the  subject,  in  all  its  bearings,  during  this  time,  enabled  me 
to  become  quite  familiar  with  the  actual  condition  and  wants  of  these  insti- 
tutions during  this  tour  of  observation.  Both  inspectors  accompanied  me, 
in  order  that  we  could  familiarly  discuss  the  condition  of  things  as  we  found 
them,  and  adopt  such  uniform  course  of  action  as  our  investigations  might 
suggest.  Subsequent  events  have,  in  my  opinion,  proved  the  wisdom  of 
this  course. 

Two  serious  difficulties  met  me  at  the  outset,  in  the  administration  of  this 
trust,  and  contributed  largely  to  the  want  of  that  complete  and  immediate 
success  so  much  desired  ; First,  an  insufficient  appropriation,  and  second, 
want  of  proper  accommodations  for  the  advanced  schools,  system  in  their 
management,  and  efficiency  in  ability  and  number  of  the  help  employed. 

According  to  the  report  of  my  predecessor,  there  were,  on  the  first  of  De- 
cember, 1866,  1,546  pupils  in  the  advanced,  and  1,135  pupils  in  the  primar'^ 
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schools,  and  125  accepted  applications  on  file.  These,  if  no  additional  ad- 
missions had  been  ordered,  except  to  supply  the  place  of  the  few  discharges. 


would  have  cost  as  follows  : 

847primary  orphans  in  homes,  at  $110  till  June  1,  $4-6,585  00 
Do.,  at  $105  after  June  1,  and  till  December  1,  44,467  50 

257  orphans  at  Loysville,  Jacksonville  and  An- 

dersonburg,  at  $150  till  June  1. 19,275  00 

257  orphans  at  Loysville,  Jacksonville  and  An- 

dersonburg,  at  $125  after  June  1,  till  Dec.  1...  16,062  50 

31  orphans  at  Emaus  Orphan  House,  at  $175  till 

June  1 2,712  50 

31  orphans  at  Emaus  Orphan  House,  at  $125  af- 
ter June  1,  till  December  1 1,  987  50 

Additional  cost  of  primary  orphans  that  would 
have  been  transferred  to  advanced  schools  during 
the  year : 

100  at  $150  till  June  1 2,000  00 

100  at  $140  after  June  1,  and  till  December  1....  1,750  00 

1,546  advanced  pupils  at  $150  till  June  1. 115,950  00 

1,546  advanced  pupils  at  $140  after  June  1,  and 

till  December  1 108,220  00 

$359,010  00 

Clothing  1,546  pupils  at  $25  each 38,  650  00 

Do 200  additional 5,000  00 

General  expenses  and  partial  relief. 10,000  00 

Total  cost  per  annum 412,660  00 

Appropriation  per  annum 350,  000  00 


Leaving  an  annual  balance  unprovided  for  of 62,660  00 


But  prior  to  the  last  of  April,  and  mainly  before  the  passage  of  the  ap- 
propriation act,  one  hundred  and  eighty-three  additional  primary,  and  one 
hundred  and  thirty-five  advanced  pupils,  had  been  actually  admitted,  which 
at  the  same  rates,  would  have  increased  the  cost  about  $40,000,  and  the 
deficit  to  at  least  $102,000  per  annum. 

The  accepted  applications  on  file  had  also  increased  from  one  hundred 
and  twenty- five,  on  the  first  of  December,  to  three  hundred  and  eighty-three 
on  the  first  of  May,  notwithstanding  these  admissions,  and  the  issue  of 
orders  not  yet  presented. 

Hence,  what  to  do  under  the  circumstances  was  a question  that  met  me 
(St  the  commencement  of  my  administration,  and  that  involved  the  gravest 
.responsibilities. 
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The  number  already  under  the  care  of  the  State  could  not  be  retained 
without  largely  exceeding  the  appropriation  ; but  would  it  be  wise  or  just 
to  discharge  from  the  homes  and  schools  in  which  they  had  been  placed,  all 
those  to  whom  the  faith  of  the  State  was  plighted?  Or  could  some  be  justly 
discharged,  while  others  equally  meritorious  and  destitute  were  retained  ? 
vVould  justice  to  the  deceased  soldier,  his  orphans  or  the  county  which  he 
represented,  permit  the  rejection  of  the  claims  of  the  truly  destitute  still 
seeking  admission  ? 

The  law  just  enacted  provided  “ for  the  care,  maintenance  and  education, 
at  the  expense  of  the  State,  and  until  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  of  the  desti- 
tute orphan  children  of  all  such  deceased  soldiers  and  sailors,  citizens  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  soldiers  who  have  served  in  Pennsylvania  regiments,  as 
have  died  in  the  service  of  the  United  States  in  the  late  war  to  suppress 
the  rebellion.”  Should  this  law  be  limited  in  its  application,  or  rendered 
practically  a nullity  immediately  after  its  passage  ? 

Fortunately,  the  law  recognizes  the  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth  as  a 
legal  adviser  in  certain  cases,  and  these  and  other  questions  were  frankly 
laid  before  your  Excellency.  I found  the  latch  string  of  the  Executive 
Chamber  always  out  when  I knocked  in  the  interest  of  the  orphan,  and 
your  anxious  and  unflagging  interest  and  cordial  co-operation  and  willing- 
ness to  share  responsibility  in  all  pertaining  to  his  welfare,  indicated  you  as 
his  true  friend,  gave  special  value  and  weight  to  your  counsels,  and  caused 
me  to  make  frequent  inroads  upon  your  time  and  patience. 

After  a full  and  candid  consideration  of  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
and  of  the  evident  intention  of  the  Legislature  as  expressed  in  the  act  of 
April  9,  1867,  and  on  former  occasions,  it  was  determined,  your  Excellency 
concurring,  to  retain  all  justly  in  the  schools  and  homes,  to  discharge 
promptly  all  arriving  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  to  admit  only  the  neediest 
applicants,  always  giving  the  preference  to  the  oldest,  but  in  no  event  to 
allow  the  expenditures  to  exceed  $450,000  per  annum,  the  sum  voted  by 
the  House. 

This  course,  a medium  between  that  injustice  that  would  have  rejected 
and  a full  compliance  with  the  evident  intention  of  the  law  that  would  have 
promptly  admitted  all  proper  applicants,  seemed  the  most  prudent  and  ju- 
dicious. It  is  hoped  it  will  meet  the  approval  of  the  Legislature. 

I have  added,  daring  the  seven  months  of  my  administration,  only  one 
hundred  and  eighty-one  pupils  to  the  number  in  schools  on  the  first  of  May 
last,  and  have  more  than  saved  the  additional  cost  of  these — 

First.  By  raising  the  standard  of  promotion  from  primary  schools  and 
homes  to  advanced  schools,  thus  retaining  children  longer  in  the  former  at 
a lower  rate — a saving  of  from  $40  to  $60  per  annum  on  each  pupil. 

Second.  By  executing  an  arrangement  with  the  Northern  Home  for 
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Friendless  Children  and  the  Lincoln  Institution,  by  which  these  institutions 
retain,  in  advanced  departments,  furnishing  equal  facilities  for  instruction 
to  those  furnished  by  advanced  schools,  at  $125  per  annum,  including  cloth- 
ing, those  who  were  prepared  for  and  would  otherwise  have  been  promoted 
to  advanced  schools,  at  a cost  of  $165  per  annum  including  clothing, — a 
saving  of  $40  per  annum  on  each  pupil. 

The  saving  to  the  State,  by  these  arrangements,  has  been  fully  equal  to 
the  rate  of  $50,000  per  annum,  and  may  increase  as  they  are  perfected  and 
extended. 

The  managers  of  the  excellent  institutions  named,  and  of  the  primary 
schools  and  homes  generally,  have  shown  a willingness  to  co-operate  with 
me  in  this  and  other  matters,  even  at  a pecuniary  loss,  that  recommends 
their  institutions  strongly  to  public  favor. 

The  difficulties  already  referred  to  were  further  increased  by  the  fact  that 
while  all  previous  reports  and  estimates  have  regarded  the  year  as  closing 
on  the  thiriieth  of  November,  the  appropriations  have  been  made  till  the 
thirty-firat  of  December.  Hence  the  appropriation  made  by  the  last  Legis- 
lature commencing  with  January  1,  1867,  the  only  funds  applicable  to  the 
payment  of  expenses  incurred  for  the  month  of  December,  1866,  were 
$12,121  16,  of  a balance  in  the  hands  of  my  predecessor.  Of  the  expendi- 
ture of  this  sum  I have  no  detailed  account,  but  the  claims  for  this  month, 
as  ascertained  at  the  settlement  for  the  quarter  ending  on  the  last  day  of 
February,  and  which  still  remain  unpaid,  were  as  follows  : 


For  education  and  maintenance..... $30,270  15 

For  clothing  furnished  or  made  at  the  advanced  schools 799  62 

Total.. 31,069  77 


This  deficit,  more  fully  explained  in  the  financial  statement  contained  in 
this  report,  being  the  sum  of  just  claims  accruing  under  contracts  with  the 
State  officer,  is  made  up  of  approved  bills,  which  it  was  thought  best  to 
have  regularly  audited  and  filed  with  the  Auditor  General.  It  remains 
unpaid,  and  1 recommend  a special  appropriation  early  in  the  session  to 
meet  it  and  the  interest  accruing  thereon  since  the  claims  have  been 
audited.  This  is  considered  simple  justice  to  those  who  did  the  service  in 
good  faith,  and  at  a time  at  which  the  will  of  the  Legislature  could  only  be 
judged  by  its  former  acts. 
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ORDERS  AND  APPLICATIONS,  BY  AGE. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  orders  issued,  exclusive  of  dis- 
charges and  deaths,  and  the  number  of  applications  on  file  for  each  age, 
from  four  to  fifteen,  inclusive,  to  December  1,  1867  : 


AGE. 

Number  oi-ders 
issued  exclusive 
of  discharges 
and  deaths 

N umber  of  appli- 
catious  on  file. 

Total  No.  of  orders 
and  applications. 

Four 

years 

28 

36 

64 

Five 

do 

113 

54 

167 

Six 

do 

219 

73 

292 

Seven 

do 

307 

59 

366 

Eight 

Nine 

do 

3i4 

69 

413 

do 

416 

67 

483 

Ten 

do 

460 

51 

511 

Eleven 

do 

479 

36 

515 

Twelve 

do.  

403 

43 

446 

Thirteen  do 

348 

25 

373 

Fourteen  do.  

329 

22 

351 

Fifteen 

do 

374 

5 

379 

Total 

3,820 

i 

4,360 

■ 

The  condensed  tabular  statement,  just  given,  exhibits  at  a glance  the  dis- 
position made  of  all  the  orphans  of  which  the  State  has  thus  far  assumed 
the  guardianship,  the  location,  character  and  use  made  of  the  institutions 
employed  in  their  maintenance  and  education,  and  the  numbers  now  in  them. 
The  table  of  orders  and  applications  by  age  indicates  the  work  yet  to  do, 
and  the  probable  length  of  time  the  system  will  be  required. 

Analyzing  these  tables,  and  comparing  the  past  with  the  previous  years, 
the  following  valuable  and  significant  facts  are  developed,  and  submitted  to 
the  carefnl  consideration  of  your  Excellency  and  the  Legislature : 


1865. 

1866. 

1867. 

Total. 

Accepted  applications  received 

1,848 

1,582 

1,242 

17 

1,697 

1,779 

1,  575 
57 

1,  095 
739 

4,640 
4, 100 
3,  447 
105 

Orders  issued 

Admissions  to  school 

Discharges  on  order 

630 

31 

Discharges  on  age 

0 

48 

85 

133 

Deaths 

4 

13 

9 

26 

Number  in  school  at  the  close  of  each  year, 

1,228 

2,681 

3,  180 

Thus,  in  1867  the  whole  number  of  accepted  applications  received  was 
1,095,  being  602  less  than  in  1866,  and  753  less  than  in  1865  ; the  number  of 
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orders  issued  739,  being  1,040  less  than  in  1866,  and  843  less  than  in  1865; 
the  number  of  admissions  630,  being  945  less  than  in  1866,  and  612  less 
than  in  1865;  the  number  of  discharges,  &c  , 125,  being  7 more  than  in 
1866,  and  104  more  than  in  1865  ; while  the  number  in  school  at  the  close 
of  the  year  was  only  499  greater  than  at  the  close  of  the  previous  year, 
before  which  the  schools  were  not  fairly  in  operation. 

These  figures  show  conclusively  that  the  maximum  number  in  school  at 
any  one  time  has  now  been,  or  is  being  reached,  and  that  hereafter  it  will 
decrease.  The  decrease  from  discharges  on  age  alone  will  be  374  in  1868, 
329  in  1869,  348  in  1870,  403  in  1871,  479  in  1872,  460  in  1873,  416  in  1874, 
344  in  1875,  and  307  in  1876,  when  the  number  will  have  been  reduced  to 
the  capacity  of  a single  institution  of  ordinary  size. 


APPLICATIONS  ON  FILE — BY  COUNTY. 


The  applications  on  file  and  unassigned  to  school  on  the  first  of  Decem- 
ber, 1867,  were  from  the  following  counties  : 


Adams 

Allegheny  ... 
Arm.'^trong... 

Beaver 

Bedford . 

Berks 

Blair...., 

Bradford  .... 

Bucks 

Butler 

Cambria 

Carbon 

Centre  

Chester 

Clarion 

Clearfield .... 

Clinton 

Columbia 

Crawford  ... 
Cumberland , 

Dauphin 

Delaware . 

Elk  

Erie 

Fayette 

Forest 

Franklin 

Fulton 

Greene 

Huntingdon. 

Indiana 

Total 


2i 
8 
43 
7 
3 I 
7 
23 
9l 
1 

16 
14 1 
3 

13 

21 

41 

3 
2 
2 

5 
1 

12 

4 
2 
4 

13 

2 

7 

1 

6 
6 

26 


Jefferson 

Lancaster 

Lawrence 

Lebanon 

Lehigh  

Luzerne 

Lycoming 

Mercer 

M’Kean 

Miffiin 

Monroe 

Montour 

Northampton 

Northumberland 

Perry 

Philadelphia 

Pike 

Potter 

Schuylkill 

Somerset 

Sullivan 

Susquehanna 

Tioga 

Venango  ...... ... 

Warren, 

Vfashington  

Wayne 

Westmoreland... 

Wyoming 

York 


. 31 
13 
20 
1 

7 

8 
8 
4 
3 
1 
1 
1 

3 
7 

12 

25 

1 

7 

11 

2 

1 

6 

12 

12 

2 

11 

4 

5 
3 

11 
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COST  OF  THE  SYSTEM  DURING  THE  YEAR. 

jl  The  cost  of  the  system  for  the  year  commencing  December  1,  i8(J6,  and 
1 mding  December  1,  1867,  was  as  follows  ; 

For  education  and  maintenance  during  the 
month  of  December,  1866,  not  paid  but  au- 
dited  $30,270  15 

For  clothing,  &c.,  furnished  by  principals  of  ad- 
vanced schools  for  same  month  ; also,  not  paid 
but  audited 799  62 


Total,  being  the  deficit  for  Dec.,  1866 

Amount  expended  for  December,  1866,  by  the 
late  Superintendent,  out  of  balance  of  $12,- 

121  16  in  his  hands  ts  per  last  report 

Total  cost  for  December,  1866 

For  education  and  maintenance  for  eleven 
I months,  from  January  1,  1867,  to  Decem- 
I ber  1,  1867,  as  per  detailed  statement,  given 

i elsewhere 

I Partial  relief  for  seven  children 

! 

Clothing  furnished  to  1,988  children  in  ad- 
vanced schools  during  eleven  months 

Marking  same,  mending  shoes,  freight,  &c.,  at 

schools 

Total  cost  of  clothing 

General  expenses 

Total  expenditures  for  the  year,  including 
December,  1866 


31,069  77 

9, 590  65 

$40,  660  42 


341,  889  85 
210  00 

842 9 9 85 

37, 187  83 
8,350  74 

45,538  57 

6,  781  60 


435  080  44 


Average  cost  per  pupil  per  annum 

Total  expenditures  for  the  year,  exclusive  of 

December,  1866,  being  eleven  months 

Average  cost  per  pupil  per  annum 


$I4S  43 

394,420  02 
143  80 
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To/al  paid  and  due  schools, 

for  enrire  year,  for  educa- 
tion and  maintenance,  an  d 
freight,  making  clothing, 
mending  shoes,  &c 


LO  r-(  ^'.  r-  Tfl  C0"t'-"'C>Tl’02  oo'to  o 
Tflt-Ci  CDiniCOOl^C2>-IOOtO<0 

OCOCOlCOh-'^OCyDI^CCOOCO 
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05 
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Total  for  the  year, 
paid  and  unpaid.. 


For  eleven  months, 
from  January  1, 
1867,  to  December 
1, 1867  


COCOiOCiiCCqC^CitNcCiO'^O 

r^ccco>^Gooo<r>c:<Nc<icci^'^ 

COt^O<M*^OCMOOOO*^(M3CTtH 

df-Hor^cococ-t^oooooc^ 
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CiOCi'fMCliOOO’^OP-COOTjH 
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For  December,  1866, ! 
being  the  deficit  | 
unpaid j 
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p-cococ5irtC^r^i/5*-iioo'^ 

T-((Mc0<;0C0t>TfiO0005rt<CC 

r-i  I— ( 


S 

S 

fl 


c3 

O 

d 


o 


Total  for  the  year, 
paid  and  unpaid.. 


For  eleven  months, 
from  January  1, 
1867,  to  December 
1, 1867  


COcOOCO-MOGOOtOrtHOOCTt^ 

QC<MOiOCO»rtCOOOP-’— 

t^COC<JCCOOOiCO(MCiO'^QOC<l 

'i^’^c'fcrcooTj^4C(>i‘cfi>r»-ri-4‘ 

iMcq(MCN^c<icqc<irHcq 
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For  December,  1866. 
being  the  deficit 
unpaid 


o 

p 

b 

o 

cc 

o 
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XC-lOC^COH^Oi-Hp-Oi-HC^ 

rr'lOCO(NXO'^'u:5COCDlOrH 
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va 
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^13 


"O 


■ 0 o 0 Hs  ..J 
' ^ -IS  03  . 0 


Pi'S 

m 


& is  3 !!!  s 's  a o 

fii^iSo'o^aosas 


o ^ 3 9 S “ 
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rH<MC0T|!L3Ot^00Ci  OrHeqep 


* Closed  June  1,  1867. 

f Including  |173  60,  for  making  one  hundred  kersey  suits. 

j Including  §15  20,  for  making  nine  kersey  suits.  For  all  the  other  schools,  these  suits  were  made  at  a central  point,  and  forwarded. 
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NAME  OF  SCHOOLS. 


For  education  and  maintenance. 


3 O 

p.(R  § 
Fr: 

O ^ 

o 

<X)  ^ 
t35  'X 

Q Oj 


fr*-  ^ O 

° 3 ^ 
b S £, 
g Q 

o c_( 

L p o 
-""3  3 
h-*  3 

^ 3 

03-  O 
^1-3 
: 00  El 

: 03 " 

. M M 


H 

33  O 

M r*- 

3.  P 
3.-' 


3 ^ 
3 CD 

CD 

3.  P 


Jacksonville.... 

Loy  senile 

Andersonburg.. 


g 1,133  08 
1,438  0.5 
704  30 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

0. 

7. 

8. 
9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 

1.3. 

14. 

13. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20. 
21. 
22. 

23. 

24. 


Totals  for  primary  soldiers’  orphan  schools  ... 
Pittsburg  and  Allegheny  Orphan  asylum.... 


3,275  43 


Home  for  friendless,  (Allegheny,) 

Soldiers’  Orphan  Home 

Episcopal  Church  Home,  (Pittsburg, ) 

Emaus  Orphan  House 

Lancaster  Church  Home 

St.  J ames  Orphan  asylum 

Wilkesbarre  Home  for  friendless 

Northern  Home 

Womelsdorf  Orphan  Home 

Lincoln  Institution 

Episcopal  Church  Home,  (Philadelphia,) 

St.  Vincent’s  Home 

St.  .John’s  Orphan  asylum 

Catholic  Home  for  girls 

St.  Vincent’s  Orphan  asylum 

Childrens’  Home,  York 

St.  Vincent’s  College.. 

Germantown  Orphan  Home 

Zelienople  Farm  school 

Rochester  Orphan  Home 

Penn’a  Training  sch’l  for  feeble  minded  child’n 
Home  for  destitute  colored  orphans 
Nazareth  Hall 


$834  68 
320  83 
393  21 
229  17 
4.39  17 
1,097  37 
119  17 
680  99 
1,041  94 
533  55 
6.37  57 
128  33 
18  33 
260  94 
172  03 
100  83 
183  33 


448  35 
21  67 
49  17 


Totals  for  Homes,  &c.. 


7,710  63 


Totals  for  all  schools 

Totals,  including  making  clothing,  &c.. 
Totals,  including  all  expenses 


30,270  15 
31,069  77 
40,640  42 


$12, 696  25 
14,885  11 
9,770  31 


37,351  67 


$11,  504  72 
3, 482  70 
3,835  84 
2, 432  08 
4, 162  SO 
12, 181  23 
1,  286  70 
7,  216  30 
14, 071  62 
6, 173  44 
7,707  95 

1,  558  76 
196  07 

2,9,55  02 

2,  006  06 
1,029  17 
2,632  20 

836  99 
4,769  90 
247  95 
534  58 
240  97 
939  37 
120  00 


92, 122  83 


341,889  85 
350,240  59 
394,  420  02 


$1.3,829  33 
16,323  16 
10,  474  61 


40,627  10 

$12,  ,339  40 
3,  803  53 
4,229  05 
2,661  25 
4,601  97 
13,  278  60 
1,405  87 

7,  897  29 
15, 113  56 

6,706  99 

8,  345  52 

1,  687  09 
215  00 

3,  215  96 
2, 178  09 
1, 1.30  00 

2,  815  53 
836  99 

5,218  25 
269  62 
583  75 
240  97 
939  .37 
120  00 


99,  833  46 


372, 160  00 
381,  310  36 
435,060  44 


From  these  statements,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  entire  cost  of  clothing 
1,988  orphans,  in  the  advanced  schools  for  eleven  months,  was  $4-5,538  57, 
or  $22  90  for  each  orphan,  leaving  $4,161  43,  or  $2  10  for  each  orphan 
for  the  month  of  December,  which  is  being  expended  in  completing  the  win- 
ter outfit.  It  is  considered  sufficient  for  that  purpose,  and  the  schools  will 
enter  the  new  year  with  a fair  supply  of  good  clothing,  all  provided  at  the 
average  cost  of  $25  for  each  child  per  annum,  a considerable  saving  over 
previous  years. 

The  general  expenses  of  the  Department,  by  item,  for  the  eleven  months, 
ending  November  30,  1867,  were  as  follows  : 
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Appropriation. 

Expended  in  11 
months. 

Balance  for  De- 
cember, 1867. 

Salaries 

§5,  500  00 
300  00 

§4, 974  98 
228  20 

?525  02 
71  80 

and  tcsle.o^rams 

Slationprv  and  hlank  books  

150  00 

125  45 

24  55 

Printing 

500  00 

252  94 

247  06 

A dvpvf,is1ng 

400  00 

305  00 

95  00 

Tran.sforrinp*  pnpils  

400  00 

241  10 

158  90 

Funeral  expenses 

200  00 

195  60 

4 40 

Traveling  expenses 

500  00 

458  33 

41  67 

Totals 

7,950  00 

6,781  60 

1, 168  40 

Annual  appropriation |7, 950  00 

Expended  in  eleven  months 6,781  60 

Balance  applicable  to  the  expenses  of  December,  1867 1, 168  40 


Annual  appropriation |7, 950  00 

Expended  in  eleven  months 6,781  60 

Balance  applicable  to  the  expenses  of  December,  1867 1, 168  40 


ESTIMATES. 

While  the  aumber  of  children  actually  in  school  on  the  first  of  December, 
1867,  was  3, 180,  the  number  of  outstanding  orders,  which  entitle  the  holders 
to  admission  whenever  presented,  640,  and  the  number  of  applications  on 
file  awaiting  orders,  540,  making  a total  of  4,360  children  to  be  provided 
for,  exclusive  of  the  additional  applications  received  after  December  1,  1867; 
yet  the  discharges  will  occur  so  rapidly,  and  the  actual  admissions  may  be 
made  so  gradually,  that  the  number  actually  in  school  may  be  kept  from  ex- 
ceeding 3,500  on  the  first  of  June,  1868,  and  3,600  during  the  following  year, 
or  by  the  first  of  June,  1869,  before  which  the  maximum  will  have  been 
reached,  and  the  decrease  have  commenced. 

Thus  restricted,  the  average  number  in  school  will  not  differ  materially 
from  3,400  for  the  six  months  ending  June  1,  1868,  and  3,500  for  the  year 
ending  June  1,  1869. 

Assuming  that  provision  will  be  made  for  no  more  than  the  numbers  here 
indicated,  the  following  estimates  will  be  found  correct,  and  are  submitted 
as  the  least  appropriations  that  should,  under  any  circumstances,  be  made: 

Estimates  for  the  six  months  from  December  1,  1867,  to  June  1,  1868,  for 
xuhich  the  appropriation  of  April  11,  1867,  was  intended  to  provide. 

For  the  education  and  maintenance  of  1,850  chil- 
dren, in  advanced  schools,  at  $140  per  annum,  $129,  500  00 


For  the  education  and  maintenance  of  500  chil- 
dren, primary  schools,  at  $125  per  annum 31,250  00 

For  the  education  and  maintenance  of  1,050  chil- 
dren, in  Homes,  at  $105  per  annum 55,  125  00 

$215,875  00 

Clothing  1,850  children,  at  $25  per  annum 23,  125  00 

General  expenses 3,975  00 


Total  estimated  expenditures  to  June  1,  1868 242,  975  00 


Average  cost  per  pupil  per  annum,  $142  91. 
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Expenditures  to  December  1,  1S67,  exclusive  of 

December,  1866 $394,420  02 

Estimated  expenditures  to  June  1,  1868,  as  above,  242,975  00 
Total  actual  and  estimated  expenditures  for  17 

months $637,395  02 

(Being  at  the  rate  of  $37,493  83  per  month,  and  $449,925  90 
per  annum.) 

Appropriation  for  17  months 495,833  33 


Leaving  a deficit  of  $99,925  90  per  annum,  or  for  17  months,  141,561  69 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  notwithstanding  the  proviso  delaying  the  reduc- 
tion of  rates  six  months  longer  than  estimated,  the  actual  and  estimated  ex- 
penditures have  been  kept  within  $450,000  per  annum,  the  sum  which  the 
House  of  Representatives,  after  the  most  rigid  scrutiny,  had  voted  at  its  last 
session.  If  the  difference  between  this  sum,  and  that  to  which  it  was  after- 
wards reduced  be  granted,  it  will  fully  meet  the  deficiency  during  the  seven- 
teen months  covered  by  the  last  appropriation,  and  this  sum  is  accordingly 
asked  for,  ($100,000  per  annum.)  It  will  in  no  event  be  exceeded  without 
previous  legislative  sanction. 

This  amount  should  be  appropriated  early  in  the  session  ; otherwise,  un- 
der the  decision  of  the  State  Treasurer,  which  allows  the  payment  of  the 
appropriation  already  made  only  as  it  becomes  due  in  a pro  rata  proportion, 
there  will  be  no  funds  to  pay  the  bills  coming  due  on  the  first  of  March  next, 
and  the  schools  will  be  seriously  crippled  if  not  closed. 


Estimates  for  the  year  commencing  June  1,  1868,  and  ending  June  1,  1869. 

For  the  education  and  maintenance  of  1,900 
children,  in  advanced  schools,  at  $140  per  an- 
num  $266,000  00 

For  the  education  and  maintenance  of  550  chil- 
dren, in  primary  schools,  at  $125  per  annum,  58,  750  00 
For  the  education  and  maintenance  of  1,050  chil- 
dren, in  Homes,  at  $105  per  annum 110,  250  00 


Total  cost  of  education  and  maintenance $445,  000  00 

For  clothing  1,900  children,  at  $25 47,500  00 

General  expenses 7,950  00 


Total  estimated  expenditures  for  the  year  ending  June  1,  1869,  500,  450  00 


Average  cost  per  pupil,  per  aunum,  $142  98. 
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This  estimate  contemplates  restricting  admissions  to  the  most  destitute 
and  friendless,  and  as  vacancies  occur  by  discharges  and  deaths.  It  pro- 
vides, in  fact,  for  no  increase  in  numbers,  except  to  fill  the  new  schools  re- 
cently established  in  the  Twelfth,  and  yet  required  in  several  other  normal 
school  districts  by  the  act  of  last  session,  and  the  wants  of  these  districts. 

Yet  while  the  system,  if  administered  upon  tbis  restricted  plan,  will  ac- 
complish a great  work,  both  for  the  orphan  and  the  State,  it  is  evident  that 
a wise  and  liberal  policy  would  extend  its  blessings  to  at  least  five  hundred 
additional  applicants  seeking  admission. 

If  this  is  done,  the  maximum  number  that  will  ever  be  in  school,  at  any 
one  time,  will  be  reached  during  the  year  now  estimated  for,  and  will  there- 
after decrease,  every  year  more  rapidly.  The  Legislature  is,  therefore,  now 
asked  for  the  largest  appropriation  that  will  ever  be  required. 

SCHOOLS — THEIR  CONDITION,  IMPROVEMENT,  ETC. 

As  already  intimated,  one  of  the  most  serious  impediments  in  the  way  of 
success,  was  a want  of  proper  accommodations  for  the  advanced  and  the 
distinctively  primary  soldiers’  orphan  schools,  system  in  their  manage- 
ment, and  sufficiency  in  number  and  character  of  the  help  employed  in 
them.  Truth  compels  the  assertion,  that,  comparing  these  institutions  with 
a reasonably  complete  and  well-conducted  model,  answering  the  evident 
intention  of  the  law,  all  of  them  exhibited  some,  and  several  many  defi- 
ciencies in  buildings  and  grounds,  bedding  and  furniture,  bathing,  wash- 
ing, cooking  and  heating  conveniences,  and  in  employees,  and  grave  omis- 
sions or  abuses  in  thoroughness  and  regularity  of  instruction,  govern- 
ment, care  of  clothing,  cleanliness,  food  and  general  management ; while 
the  industrial  departments,  viewed  as  the  means  of  furnishing  regular, 
efficient  and  judicious  instruction  to  the  pupils,  were  almost  total  failures. 

Yet  the  pioneers  in  this  great  work  deserve  special  commendation,  not- 
withstanding this.  When  the  clouds  of  civil  war  hung  most  heavily  over 
the  land,  and  those  less  hopeful  and  resolute  were  fearful  of  political  and 
financial  ruin,  these  men  and  women  came  forward,  at  the  call  of  the  late 
Executive  and  the  Superintendent,  and  undertook  the  charge  of  the  desti- 
tute and  abandoned,  at  a merely  nominal  sum.  They  assumed  heavy  pecu- 
niary responsibilities  and  incurred  large  expenditures,  for  the  payment  of 
which  no  appropriations  had  been  made  or  promised.  With  inadequate 
means,  often  long  withheld  after  due,  during  the  prevalence  of  war  prices 
and  other  adverse  circumstances,  the  early  operations  of  a system  at  once 
so  novel  and  so  extensive,  would  necessarily,  perhaps,  show  irregularities 
and  abuses.  To  allow  their  continuance,  however,  now  that  many  of  the 
unfavorable  conditions  attending  the  establishment  and  early  operations  of 
these  schools  have  happily  passed  away,  would  be.  criminal,  and  they  are 
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now  reverted  to  simply  for  the  purpose  of  pointing  out  the  means  of  cor- 
rection. 

It  will  be  admitted,  it  is  believed,  by  all  conversant  with  the  facts,  that 
until  all  reach  a much  higher  standard  in  buildings  and  other  accommoda- 
tions, acquire  the  facilities  for  the  production  of  a greater  variety  of  good, 
wholesome  food,  at  the  lowest  possible  cost,  and  secure  the  services  of  full 
corps  of  able,  faithful,  Christian  employees,  of  mature  age,  special  fitness  for 
their  respective  positions,  and  earnestly  devoted  to  the  work,  the  orphans  of 
the  worthy  dead  cannot,  and  will  not,  reap  the  full  benefits  a grateful  recog- 
nition of  their  fathers’  services  seeks  to  confer  upon  them.  Hence,  regarding 
it  as  my  sworn  duty  to  correctexisting  abuses,  and  to  see  that  the  bounteous 
provision  made  by  the  Legislature  accomplishes  the  greatest  possible  good 
for  these  wards  of  the  State,  I have  not  heretofore,  nor  shall  I hereafter 
hesitate  to  remove  a school,  change  a principal,  insis".,  upon  additional  im- 
provements, or  demand  the  dismissal  of  faithless  and  inefficient  employees 
whenever  necessary  to  secure  this  end. 

It  affords  me  much  pleasure  to  state,  however,  that  my  requirements  have 
thus  far,  in  most  instances,  been  met  with  frank  admissions  of  their  reasona- 
bleness, and  prompt  efforts  to  satisfy  them,  and  that  most  institutions  now 
show  a steady  and  encouraging  advance  towards  the  required  standard. 

Additions  and  improvements  are  being  made  to  buildings  and  grounds. 
Old  furniture  and  bedding  are  giving  place  to  new  and  better.  Bathing 
and  washing  rooms  are  being  set  apart,  adapted  to  the  purposes,  and  sup- 
plied-with  abundance  of  water  brought,  in  several  instances,  from  a distance, 
and  conveyed  in  pipes  through  the  buildings  at  considerable  expense.  Sit- 
ting rooms,  one  for  each  sex,  are  being  provided  and  furnished.  The  teachers 
and  other  employees  are  becoming  better  acquainted  with,  and  more  effi- 
cient in  the  performance  of  their  respective  duties  Vacancies,  and  the 
places  of  the  incompetent  are  being  filled  by  men  and  women  of  acknow- 
ledged intelligence  and  piety,  possessed  of  more  experience  and  tact  in  the 
management  of  children,  and  evincing  a zealous  interest  in  their  welfare  and 
instruction. 

As  a consequence,  more  system,  better  discipline  with  less  severe  punish- 
ment, and  a higher  sense  of  duty  and  responsibility,  are  becoming  daily  more 
visible.  In  several  instances,  where  locks  and  keys  were  relied  upon  to 
keep  children  in  their  places  and  from  disturbing  things  not  belonging  to 
them,  they  are  rendered  unnecessary  by  a willing  obedience  to  existing  regu- 
lations and  a sturdy  sense  of  honor — the  result  of  kind  but  firm  government 
and  good  Christian  example.  Industrial  instruction  is  becoming  better  un- 
derstood and  more  efficient;  employees,  outside  of  the  school  room,  realizing 
more  fully  that  they  are  teachers,  and  that  the  primary  object  of  all  worir 
performed  about  the  institution  by  the  pupils,  is  the  instruction  of  those  ; v 
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pils  aiding  in  its  performance.  A system  of  recording  daily  the  amount  and 
thoroughness  of  the  work  done  by  the  pupils,  these  records  to  be  open  to  ‘ 
examination  by  the  State  ofBcers  and  the  public,  and  the  employment  of 
competent  and  faithful  instructors,  are  resulting  in  the  formation  of  habits 
of  industry,  more  rapid  physical  development,  and  a better  preparation  for 
life’s  duties  and  trials  on  the  part  of  the  children.  The  employment  of  a 
skillful  and  practical  agriculturist,  in  each  institution,  next  season,  and 
greater  regularity  and  system  in  making  and  inspecting  working  details,  are 
expected  to  increase  largely  the  value  and  range  of  the  instruction  hereto- 
fore furnished  the  boys,  and  the  variety  and  quality  of  the  food  furnished. 
If  not  crippled  by  unfavorable  legislation,  I expect  this  feature  to  accomplish 
much  good  for  both  pupil  and  institution,  and  to  eventually  reduce  their 
cost  to  the  State. 

These  evidences  of  growth,  a commendable  spirit  of  rivalry  now  existing, 
and  the  prompt  payment  of  the  deficit  for  December,  1866,  on  which  many 
of  these  institutions  depend  for  means  to  make  alterations  and  additions  to 
buildings  and  furniture,  promise  improvement  to  all,  and  the  elevation  of  a 
goodly  number  to  a first-class  standard  dunug  the  year  now  entered  upon. 

CONTBACTS. 

The  Legislature,  in  my  opinion,  intended  by  the  act  of  April  9,  1867,  to 
secure  for  the  destitute  orphans  of  deceased  soldiers  and  sailors  of  Penn- 
sylvania— 

1.  All  the  comforts,  and  cultivating  and  restraining  influences  of  well- 
regulated,  well-governed,  Christian  homes,  presided  over  by  those  worthy 
to  take  the  place  of  parents. 

•i.  All  the  advantages  of  a good  common  school  course  of  instruction, 
with  vocal  music,  military  tactics  and  calesthenics. 

3.  Instruction  in  “ the  greatest  variety  possible  of  household  and  domes- 
tic pursuits,  and  mechanical  and  agricultural  employments,  consistent  with 
the  respective  sexes  and  ages  of  said  orphan  children  and  their  school-room 
studies,”  that  can  be  imparted  in  good  homes  and  schools,  and  on  a well- 
cultivated  garden  and  farm,  of  “ not  less  than  twenty  acres  of  tillable  land,” 
including  the  care  of  the  proper  quantity  and  variety  of  stock  and  fruit,  and 
buildings,  tools  and  fences. 

As  may  be  inferred  from  what  has  been  said,  none  of  the  institutions  em- 
ployed as  soldiers’  orphan  schools  are  yet  in  possession  of  all  the  facilities 
necessary  to  successfully  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  Legislature,  as  here 
interpreted.  Hence,  no  formal  written  contracts,  either  for  a year  or  a term 
of  years,  have  thus  far  been  executed.  Nor  is  it  deemed  best  to  execute 
any  such  contract  until  these  institutions  ” possess  such  good  and  sufficient 
accommodations,”  in  buildings,  grounds  and  employees,  as  are  considered 
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necessary  for  the  purposes  iotencled.  Now  that  the  policy  of  the  State,  in 
reference  to  these  schools,  is  definitely  determined  and  expressed  by  legisla- 
tive enactment,  this  course  cannot  be  regarded  as  unjust  or  unnecessarily 
exacting.  Those  who  intend  to  engage  permanently  in  the  business  will 
seek  to  bring  their  institutions  to  the  required  standard  at  the  earliest  mo- 
ment, and  will  have  the  hearty  and  cordial  co-operation  of  the  Superintend- 
ent. He  is  at  the  same  time  free  to  remove  or  change  those  who  fail  to 
make  satisfactory  progress  in  this  direction. 

In  order  that  those  interested  may  know  exactly  what  is  deemed  neces- 
sary before  contracts  will  be  executed,  and  may  thus  not  mis-direct  tteir 
efforts,  specifications  and  regulations  have  been  prepared  tor  their  guidance. 

And  for  their  encouragement,  and  to  insure  equal  and  exact  justice  to  all,  I 
have  determined  to  make  a formal  examination  of  each  institution  whose 
principal  or  proprietor  informs  me  in  writing  of  his  readiness  for  examina- 
tion, and  shall  appoint  two  disinterested  and  competent  persons  to  assist  me 
in  such  examination.  The  result  will  be  comm.unicated  in  writing,  and  if 
satisfactory,  an  official  recognition  will  be  furnished,  and  published  in  the 
newspapers  of  the  proper  countie.?.  After  this  recognition,  and  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Governor,  a written  contract,  for  the  longest  term  of  years 
allowed  by  law  at  the  time,  will  be  executed  without  delay. 

Many  advantages  are  expected  to  result  from  the  adoption  of  this  plan. 
The  merits  of  the  institutions  reaching  the  required  standard  will  thus  be 
publicly  acknowledged,  and  these  institutions  will  undoubtedly  assume  a 
prominent  position  among,  and  compare  favorably  with,  the  best  educa- 
tional institutions  in  the  country.  They  will  also  be-exempt  from  the  cen- 
sure now  cast  indiscriminately  upon  all  soldiers’  orphan  schools,  but  de- 
served only  by  those  of  an  inferior  grade. 

NEW  SCHOOLS. 

1.  Titusville. — A new  school  of  the  advanced  grade  will  be  opened,  early 
in  December,  in  a building  admirably  adapted  to  the  purpose,  at  Titusville, 
Crawford  county,  in  the  Twelfth  district,  for  the  accommodation  of  Erie, 
Crawford,  Yenango,  Warren  and  other  north-western  counties.  Applica- 
tions from  this  section  of  the  State  for  orphans  over  ten  years  of  age  have 
been  filed,  and  action  on  them  delayed,  in  anticipation  of  the  establishment 
of  this  school. 

Titusville,  perhaps  the  best  built  borough  in  the  oil  regions  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, is  beautifully  located  on  the  Oil  Creek  railroad,  leading  from  Corry 
to  Franklin,  some  thirty  miles  from  the  former  place,  and  hence  is  easily 
accessible.  Gurdon  S.  Berry,  Esq. , of  Titusville,  Pa.,  is  the  proprietor  of  this 
institution. 
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2.  Mercer. — A new  school,  of  the  primary  grade,  will  be  opened  about 
the  same  time  at  Mercer,  Mercer  county,  Pa.,  for  the  admission  of  the 
younger  pupils  of  the  western  and  north-western  counties  of  the  State. 
This  will  also  be  provided  with  good  buildings,  well  adapted  to  the  pur- 
pose, and  beautifully  located  on  a large  tract  of  land.  Prof.  J.  G.  White, 
and  George  Reznor,  Esq.,  will  conduct  this  institution. 

As  soon  as  the  alterations,  additions  and  improvements  now  being  made 
are  completed,  the  maximum  number  of  pupils  admitted  and  the  necessary 
employees  secured,  both  these  schools  will  possess  accommodations  and 
facilities  equal  to  the  standard  established  for  first-class  institutions,  and 
contracts  will  be  executed  with  them. 

3.  Arrangements  have  been  made  with  Prof.  F.  A.  Allen,  principal  of 
the  State  Normal  school  at  Mansfield,  Tioga  county,  Pa.,  to  admit  fifty 
orphans,  over  ten  years  of  age,  into  the  model  school  attached  to  that  insti- 
tution. The  school  was  opened  on  the  first  of  October  last,  and  is  now  in 
successful  operation. 

4.  A school  for  the  destitute  orphans  of  colored  soldiers,  required  by  the 
sixth  section  of  the  act  of  April  9,  1867,  is  being  temporarily  established  at 
the  Summit  House,  near  Philadelphia,  under  the  immediate  superintendence 
of  B.  P.  Hunt,  Esq.,  of  Philadelphia,  who  has  spent  much  time,  gratuitously, 
in  visiting  and  ascertaining  the  number  and  condition  of  this  class  of 
orphans.  About  eighty  accepted  applications — many  being  cases  of  extreme 
destitution — have  been  made,  and  the  school  is  expected  to  open  in  January 
next.  The  number  of  colored  soldiers’  orphans  will  never,  it  is  thought, 
exceed  the  capacity  of  a single  institution  of  moderate  size.  The  only 
orphans  of  this  class  now  under  the  care  of  the  State,  are  those  in  the  Home 
for  Destitute  Colored  Children  at  Maylandville,  twenty-two  in  number. 

AID  TO  NEW  SCHOOLS. 

The  privileges  conferred  by  the  act  of  April  lb,  1867,  entitled  “An  Aet 
to  provide  means  for  the  establishing  of  a soldiers’  orphans’  school  in  each 
State  Normal  school  district  of  this  Commonwealth,  now  destitute  thereof,” 
have  been  extended  to  but  one  school — that  for  advanced  pupils  in  the 
Twelfth  district. 

I recommend  the  modification  of  this  act,  so  as  to  permit  the  application 
of  half  the  sum  it  grants  to  primary  schools  established  in  districts  unpro- 
vided with  them.  As  it  is  simply  an  advance  amply  secured  by  bonds  filed 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  is  refunded  to  the  State  in 
quarterly  instalments,  it  does  not  in  any  manner  increase  the  cost  of  the 
system  to  the  State,  while  it  materially  assists  in  making  the  alterations  and 
additions  usually  required  to  adapt  existing  institutions  to  the  purpose  of 
soldiers’  orphans’  schools. 
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APPRENTXCIXG  OR  BINDING  OF  ORPHANS. 

The  act  provides  for  the  binding  out  to  a trade  or  employment,  on  arrival 
at  the  age  of  sixteen  years  or  sooner,  of  orphans,  but  only  "at  the  written 
request  of  said  orphan,  and  of  his,  or  her,  mother,  guardian  or  next  friend." 
This  condition  almost,  if  not  entirely,  defeats  the  object  in  view  ; for  those 
w'hose  steady  habits  and  disposition  to  work  and  learn  trades,  would  induce 
them  to  be  bound  out,  are  taken  home  by  mothers,  guardians  or  next  friends, 
or  find  ready  employment  at  good  wages,  while  those  whose  unsteady  habits 
and  want  of  industry  render  it  important  that  they  should  be  under  the  care 
of  good  masters,  tire  of  restraint  quite  too  easily  to  choose  voluntarily  to  con- 
tinue under  it  longer  than  the  law  requires.  It  is  in  fact  from  this  class 
that  pupils  abscond  to  avoid  restraint,  or  punishments  for  misdemeanors. 

It  is  for  the  Legislature  to  consider  whether  children,  at  best  incapable 
of  deciding  correctly  what  refers  to  their  own  future,  but,  in  this  instance, 
known  to  be  still  further  incapable  from  deciding  correctly  by  having  fallen 
into  bad  habits,  and  become  idle  and  self-willed,  should  be  permitted  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  their  own  reformation  and  future  welfare.  The  act  of 
last  winter  is  simply  a re-enactment  of  a law  in  force  two  years,  and  yet 
none  have,  thus  far,  been  bound  out  either  by  my  predecessor  or  myself. 

REPORTS. 

In  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  law,  I prepared  forms  for  the 
weekly,  monthly,  quarterly  and  annual  reports,  and  these  are  now  reaching 
the  Department;  though  not  with  uniform  regularity,  or  always  satisfactory. 
When  the  several  institutions  become  more  systematic  and  exact  in  keeping 
permanent  records,  and  forms  are  furnished,  all  present  irregularities  will, 
it  is  hoped,  be  corrected,  and  these  reports  become  valuable  and  full  of  in- 
terest. I could  now,  if  space  permitted,  fill  pages  with  extracts  from  those 
on  file,  illustrative  of  the  character  of  the  work  being  done,  and  the  success 
attending  present  efforts. 

COUNTY  COMMITTEES  OF  SUPERINTENDENCE. 

These  committees,  particularly  through  their  chairman,  have  hitherto 
rendered  much  important  service  in  obtaining  and  furnishing  information 
to  mothers  and  guardians,  executing  and  forwarding  applications,  aud  ad- 
vising the  Department  upon  matters  coming  directly  within  their  observa- 
tion and  knowledge.  The  fact  that  this  service  has  been  voluntarily  and 
gratuitous,  gives  it  increased  merit,  and  furnishes  further  proof  of  the  dis- 
interested motives  influencing  the  actors. 

The  work  of  collecting  the  orphans  into  schools  and  homes  having  been 
nearly  completed,  the  service  heretofore  performed  by  these  committees  will 
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be  less  frequently  required.  It  is  not  intended,  howev^er,  to  dispense  with 
them,  but  to  turn  their  labors  into  another  channel.  They  will  now  be 
asked  to  visit,  by  one  or  more  of  their  number,  the  schools  and  homes  into 
which  the  orphans  of  their  respective  counties  have  been  collected,  at  least 
quarterly,  and  to  report  the  result  of  such  visit  to  this  Department.  To 
facilitate  and  give  practical  value  to  this  visitation,  instructions  and  blank 
forms  will  be  furnished. 

The  aid  of  these  committees  will  also  be  asked  in  securing  good  homes 
and  situations,  whether  under  indenture  or  otherwise,  for  all  orphans  dis- 
charged on  age.  Thus,  important  services  are  still  expected  from  this 
source. 

ACKNOWLEDGMENT. 

I cannot  forbear  commending  the  zeal  with  which  my  inspectors.  Rev.  C. 
Cornforth  and  Mrs.  E.  W.  Hutter,  the  former  a county  superintendent  of  com- 
mon schools  for  some  years,  and  the  latter  a veteran  in  the  cause  of  charities, 
entered  upon  the  discharge  of,  and  sought  to  acquaint  themselves  with,  the 
duties  of  their  new  and  extended  positions.  Their  hearty  co-operation  in 
the  plans  adopted,  and  earnest  help  in  executing  them,  are  expected  to  has- 
ten and  assure  success. 

CONCLUSION. 

Children  are  too  frequently  permitted,  in  this  country  and  age,  to  grow 
up  with  strong,  uncontrollable  passions,  idle  and  vicious  habits,  and  vague 
and  perverted  views  of  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  life.  They  assume 
the  privileges,  and  enter  upon  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  citizens  and 
parents,  with  no  preparation  or  fitness  for  them.  As  a consequence,  they 
perpetuate  the  same,  or  worse  habits  and  vices,  by  their  pernicious  example 
and  conduct  in  the  families  to  which  they  give  existence,  and  in  the  circles 
in  which  they  move.  As  well  may  we  expect  pure  streams  to  flow  from 
poisoned  sources,  as  that  depraved  and  idle  parents  will  rear  virtuous  and 
intelligent  children. 

The  State  that  provides  for  the  care  and  training  of  her  destitute  and 
friendless  children,  and  thus  checks  vice  and  inculcates  virtue  in  the  spring- 
time of  life,  protects  itself  at  once  against  the  evils  of  vice,  and  secures  all 
the  solid  advantages  that  flow  from  industry,  intelligence,  piety  and  sub- 
mission to  rightful  authority.  But  to  do  this  for  the  destitute  orphans  of 
those  who  fell  in  her  service,  not  only  secures  those  great  advantages,  but 
shows  a grateful  recognition  of  services  which  will  be  remembered  when  she 
again  needs  defenders. 

We  can  Oiily  correctly  estimate  the  value  and  completeness  of  the  provi- 
sion made  for  our  soldie  rs’  orphans,  when  we  contemplate  the  condition  and 
prospects  of  the  ragged, badly  behaved  and  undisciplined  children  thronging  the 
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streets  of  our  villages,  boroughs  and  cities  every  day,  listen  to  their  course 
and  inaccurate  language,  and  note  the  vague  ideas  of  future  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities they  entertain.  As  wild,  rank  weeds,  growing  by  the  aid  of 
sunshine  and  rain,  strew  the  fields  with  noxious  seeds  that  tax  for  years  the 
efforts  of  the  husbandman,  so  will  these  children,  growing  to  manhood  and 
womanhood  tvithout  reform,  scatter  on  every  side  fruitful  seeds  of  vice  and 
crime,  that  will  require  untold  toil  and  care  to  counteract. 

Meanwhile  our  soldiers’  orphans,  subjected  to  good  influences,  made  happy 
and  comfortable,  and  instructed  mentally,  morally,  physically  and  industri- 
allv,  must  become  good,  intelligent  and  wise  citizens.  Whatever  may  be 
the  influence  of  soldiers’  orphans,  when  grown  to  manhood  and  womanhood, 
upon  the  future  of  other  States,  less  mindful  of  their  present  claims  and 
wants,  Pennsylvania  must  years  hence  reap  a rich  harvest  socially,  morally, 
intellectually  and  industrially,  from  the  seed  she  is  now  sowing  so  wisely 
and  so  well  in  the  hearts  and  affections  of  her  soldiers’  orphans.  As  the 
industrious,  wise  and  good  of  the  present  generation  pass  away,  their  places 
will  be  filled  in  a large  measure  by  those  who  are  now  eared  for  and  trained 
for  usefulness  through  their  wisdom  and  liberality. 

When  the  late  Executive  recommended  the  establishment  of  schools  and 
homes  for  the  destitute  orphans  of  deceased  soldiers,  he  performed  an  act 
that  displayed  not  only  a generous  sympathy  for  the  bereaved  and  friend- 
less, but  the  wisest  and  most  far-seeing  statesmanship. 

I will  only  add  that  I have  the  most  implicit  fa'ith  in  the  entire  success  of 
the  wise  and  beneficent  scheme  for  the  education  and  maintenance  of  these 
meritorious  wards  of  the  State  now  promising  such  rich  results.  The  diffi- 
culty of  finding  the  right  men  and  women  for  the  work,  and  mistakes  in 
the  management  of  the  schools,  may  retard  but  cannot  defeat  the  ultimate 
success  of  a plan  so  grand,  sc  feasible  and  so  just. 

This  trust  is  now  submitted  with  confidence  to  a Legislature  whose  fre- 
quent endorsement  encourages  the  hope  of  continued  favor  and  liberality, 
and  to  the  guardianship  of  an  Executive,  who  knows  how  to  feel  for  and 
protect  the  orphans  of  those  who  shared  with  him  the  dangers  of  battle, 
and  falling,  left  their  offspring  to  the  care  of  the  State  which  he  governs. 

Very  respectfully. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

GEO.  F.  M’FARLAND, 
Superintendent  Soldiers'  0’‘phans'  Schools. 
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BePARTMENT  SOL'DIEP.S’  ORPHANS’  SCHOOES,) 
B[ar!sis-B'T;ro.  Pav,  December  L,  1868.  \ 


'Xk)¥is  Rxcellency  JonN  W-.  GearYv 


Governor  of  the  Gommonu-en'lfh': 


Dear,  Governor  : — It  afi'orcSs  n»e  sincere  pleiisnre  to  begoi  tkis,  my  second 
:;uinual  report,,  b}"  a fefcrejice  to  tbe  renuirkable  degree  o,f  liealth,  and  physic.al 
:and  .mental  development  tl?at  have  attended  the  soldiers’  otplnins,  under  the 
•care  of  the  State,  during  the  period  reported  fo-r.  There  have  been  very  fev 
‘Cases  of  severe  sickness,  while  sore  eyes  and  other  contagions  diseases,  here- 
tofore so  troublesome^  have  quite  disap, peared.  The  few  deaths  that  have 
•occurred — less  than  one  to  every  three  hundred  and  fifty  children  in  school — 
■can,  in  nearly  every  instance,  be  traced  to  pre-existing  causes,  of  to  unavoid- 
abie  accident.  This  unusuai  exemption  from  disease  and  death,  often  raging- 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  schools,  and  the  rapid  and  sronmetrical  growth  of  body 
1 anrj  go  cJcaiiy  not Iccal )1  c to  every  observing  visitor  to  tb(>  schools  and 


I homes  having  the^n  in  charge,  are  the  most  satistaotory  and  gratifying  evi- 
•dences  that  these  children  of  the  (’ommonwciilth  have  be<'n  well  eared  for 
-and  instructed,  furnished  with  pleasant  and  healthful  homes,  and  supplied 
with  a sufficien'cy  of  whole.some  food  and  comfortable  cloth ing^ 

Section  13  of  the  act  .•sppwved  April  0,  1867,  provides,  “that  the  year  for 
nil  operations  under  this  act,  shall  begin  on  the  tirst  Monday  of  June  in  each 
year,  and  end  on  the  day  preceding  the  lirst  ^londay  of  J une  of  the  year 
next  succeeding;  and  all  appropriations  Inu'eafter  made,  shall  be  for  the 
year  as  herein  determined.” 

In  conformit}'  to  this  act,  and  the  appropriation  made  by  act  of  April  1 b 
1868,  this  report  will  embrace  the  operations  of  the  system  during  the  siy 
oaonths  from  December  1,  1867.  to  May  3U  1868. 


0 0 X D E XSE I ) TABLE  A 1 1 ST  A TE  M EX  'J'. 

TIh'  Ibllowiiij)'  ttiLular  statement  exhibits  the  location  of  the  institutions  receiving  and  maintaining  soldiers’  orphans  at 
the  expense  of  the  State,  together  with  the  number  of  orders  issued,  admissions,  discharges,  deaths  and  present  strength  of 
each  and  of  all,  as  shown  by  the  books  of  this  department,  May  81.  18(58: 
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ORDERS  AND  APPLICATIONS,  BY  AGE. 


The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  orders  issued,  exclusive  of  dis- 
charges and  deaths,  and  the  number  of  applications  on  file  for  each  age, 
from  three  to  fifteen,  inclusive,  to.  May  3.1, 1868 1 
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4, 421 

The  c&ndmsed  tabular  stateynent^jnHt  given,  exhibits  at  a giauee  the  dis- 
iiositiou  made  of  all  the  orphans  of  which  the  State  has  thus  far  assumed 
the-  guardianship,  the  location,  character  and  use  made  of  the  iustitution& 
employed  in  theii'  maintenance  and  education,  and  the  numbers  now  in  them. 

The  table  o f orders  and  applications  by  age  indicates  the  work  yet  to  do,, 
and  the  probable  length  of  time  the  system  will  be  requbrecL 

TABLE  OF  GENERAL  RESULTS. 


The  following,  table  is  valuable  as  showing,  in  convenient  form  for  eom- 
liarisou,  the  more  important  totals  during  the  four  years  the  sj'stem  has-; 
been  in  operation:. 


186.5. 

1866.. 

1867. 

Tils  Jmev 
1868. 

Total. 

Acaepted  applications  received. . 

1,848 

1 697 

1,095 

435 

5, 075 

Orders  issued 

1,.582 

1,779 

7.39 

467 

4, 567 

Admissions  to  schools 

1,.242 

1,575 

630 

513 

3, 960> 

Discharges  on  ortler 

17 

57 

31 

102 

207 

Discharges  on  age 

9. 

4.8 

85 

122 

255 

Deaths 

4 

IS 

10 

9 

36 

Xumber  in  school  at  the  close-ofthie  year-.. 

1,226. 

2,681 

3,180 

3,431 



From  this  table  it  will  be  seen 

1st.  That  the  applications  received^  orders  issued,  and  admissions 
schools,  are  diminishing,  each  year  more  rapidly. 
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2d.  That  discharges  on  order  and  on  age  are  increasing  each  year  more 
rapidly.  The  discharges  for  the  past  six  months  were  224,  while  those  for 
all  previous  years  combined  were  but  238,  or  only  14  more. 

3d.  That  the  number  in  school,  3,431,  is  now  larger  than  ever  before,  and 
most  probably  as  large  as  it  will  ever  be  at  the  close  of  any  subsequent 
year. 

Thus,  as  the  numbers  received  are  decreasing,  and  the  losses  by  dis- 
charges rapidly  increasing,  the  number  under  the  care  of  the  State  must  as 
rapidly  decrease,  so  that  in  a very  few  years  this  sj’stem,  having  accom- 
plished its  noble  work,  will  cease  to  exist.  The  number  now  seeking  ad- 
mission would  not  be  so  large,  but  for  the  continued  high  price  of  all  the 
necessaries  of  life — a cause,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  will  not  long  con- 
tinue to  exist. 

As  already  shown  the  discharges  on  age  are  becoming  verj'  numerous,  and 
large  numbers  are  being  sent  out  usualh'  well  prepared  by  discipline,  and 
by  intellectual,  physical  and  moral  culture,  to  meet  and  successfully  battle 
with  the  trials  and  duties  of  life.  Those  discharged  are  speedil}'  absorbed 
into  society,  readily  find  suitable  emploj’ment,  and  uniformly  compare  well, 
often  strikingly  so,  with  those  of  similar  ages  and  sexes.  A large  number 
of  both  sexes  learn  trades  in  acccordance  with  the  standing  recommendation 
of  this  department^  some  eoutiiiue  their  education,  preparatory  to  entry  into 
higher  institutions  of  learning,  and  still  others  are  taken  into  stores  and 
offiees,  and  are  becoming  merchants,  or  learning  professions. 

Thus  are  these  children  already  re-paying  the  State  for  her  generous  care, 
by  swelling  the  number  of  her  most  industrious,  useful  and  virtuous  citi- 
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APPLICATIONS,  BY  COUNTY. 


[’he  following  table  shows  the  number  of  applications  on 
it,  received  and  issued  during  six  months,  and  remainin. 


Adams 

Allegheny.. 

Armstrong 

Beaver  

Bedford 

Berks 

Blair 

Bradford 

Bucks 

Bu  ler 

Cambria 

Carbon  

Centre 

( 'hester 

Clarion 

Clearfield 

Clinton 

Columbia 

Crawford 

Cumberland 

Dauphin 

I 'elaware 

Elk 

Erie . 

Fayette 

Forest 

Franklin 

Fulton 

Greene 

Huntingdon 

Indiana 

Jefferson  

Juniata 

l.ancaster 

Lawrence 

Lebanon 

Lehigh 

Luzerne.. 

Lycoming 

Mercer 

MKean 

Mifflin 

Monroe 

Montgomery 

Monti  lur.  

Northampton 

N orthumberland 

Perry 

Pliiladelphia 

Pike 

Potter 

Schuylkill 

Snyder 

Somerset 

Sullivan 


COUNTY. 


<I> 
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12 
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13 
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13 
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4 
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1 
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25 
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11 
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COUNTY. 


56  ' Susquehanna.. 
67  Tioga 

58  Union 

59  Venango 

60  Warren 

61  aslungton..  . 

62  Wayne  

63  I Westmoreland 

64  Wyoming 

65  Vdrk 


® S' 
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13 
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17 
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12 

13 

23 
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11 
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13 
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11 
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13 

540 

435 

467 

508 

COST  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

The  cost  of  the  S3'steni  for  the  six  months  embraced  in  this  rejiort,  com- 
mencing December  1,  1867,  and  ending  Ha}'  31.  1868,  as  shown  in  detail 
el-sewhere,  was  as  follows: 

For  education  and  maintenance,  including  cloth- 
ing, in  homes  and  primaiy  schools $207,233  00 

For  partial  relief 330  00 

$207  563  00 

For  goods  purchased,  freight,  clothing  made,  A:c., 

for  children  in  advanced  schools $19,390  04 

For  freight  on  goods,  makino-  clothing,  mending 

O O'  O O'  o 

shoes,  &c.,  at  advanced  schools 5,  486  35 

24,876  39 

For  general  expenses 4,  530  87 

Total  expenditures  for  all  purposes 236,970  26 


Average  cost  per  pupil,  $69  06^,  or  $138  13,  per  annum. 


Unexpended  appropriation,  Dec.  1,  1867  $101,413  31 

Slpecial  appropriation  of  Februar}^  25,  1868 141,561  69 

242,975  00 

Total  expenditures  as  above  236,  970  2r> 

Balance 6,  004  74 


1 he  following  totals  exhibit,  in  detail,  the  expenditures  for  education  and 
maintenance,  in  all  the  schools  and  homes,  and  for  freight  on  goods,  uiaking 
clothing,  mending  shoes,  Ac,  at  the  advanced  schools,  for  six  mouths,  from 
December  1,  1867,  to  Maj'  31,  1868,  embraced  in  this  report: 


. ADVANCED  SCHOOLS. 
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Total  for  education  and 
maintenance,  and  for 
freight,  mak’g  cloth- 
ing, mending  shoes, 
&c.,  for  six  months, 
from  December  1,  ’67, 
to  May  31,  1868 
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PRIMARY  SCHOOJ.S,  HOMES,  Ad. 

■2.  PRIMAKV  SCHOOLS. 


For  education  and  maintenance,  in- 
cluding clothing. 

CR  ^ 

,*  S' 

s* 

For  quarter  end- 
ing May  .31,  ’68, 

Total 

1.  Jacksonville 

IjOvsville 

§3,871  22 
3,9.56  04 
3,250  .32 
700  99 
6,017  85 
2,491  76 

§3,441  25 
3,9.56  .53 
3,459  58 
•2,  116  '20 
6,517  01 
2,468  75 

§6,812  47 
7,912  .57 
6,709  90 
2,817  19 
12,  5.34  86 
4,960  51 

8.  Andersonburg 

4.  Mercer  

7i.  Northern  Home 

).  Lincoln  Institution 

Totals  for  primary  scliools 19,7S8  18  I 21,950  "2  I 41,747  50 


3.  HOMES,  &C. 


1.  Pittsburg  and  Allegheny  Orph’n  Asy. 

2.  Home  for  Friendless,  Ailegheny..  

3.  Soldiers'  Orphan  Home,  Pittsburg 

4.  Episeopal  Church  Home,  Pittsburg 

.5.  Emaus  Orphan  House,  .Middletown 

().  Children  s Home,  l,ancaster 

7.  St.  James  Orphan  Asylum,  Lancaster... 

5.  Home  for  Friendless,  Wilkesbarre 

9.  Orphans’  Home,  Womelsdorf  

10.  Episcopal  Cluu'ch  Home,  Philadelphia, 

11.  St.  Vincent  Home,  Philadelphia 

12.  St.  John’s  Ori)h.  Asylum,  Philadelphia, 

13.  Catholic  Home  for  Girls,  Philadelphia.. 

14.  St.  Vincent’s  Orphan  Asylum 

15.  Children's  Home,  York" 

16.  Orphans’  Home,  Germantown 

17.  St.  Vincent  College,  St.  Vincent  

18.  Farm  School,  Zelienople 

19.  Orphans’  Home,  Rochester 

20.  Homo  for  Destitute  i olored  Orphans.... 

21.  Penn’a  Train’g  Sch’l  for  Fee.  Min.  Ch’n.. 

22.  Nazareth  Hall,  Bethlehem 

23.  St.  Paul’s  Orphan  Home,  Butler 

Totals  for  homes.  <tc 

Totals  for  all  schools,  homes,  &c 

Tot’s  inel’ng  mak'g  clo'g.  &c.,  at  schl’s, 
Total  expenditures  for  all  purposes 
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96 
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.924 

83 
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466 

59 

§7,  450  72 
2,  109  70 
2,212  51 
1,303  92 
2,.3sl  27 
5,  367  44 
7.35  00 
4,  1H6  41 
.3,966  84 
1,060  .38 
78  75 
1 , 550  62 
1,066  55 
525  00 
1,825  29 
2,050  06 
2.56  79 
181  25 
297  50 
1,262  71 
250  00 
60  00 
.565  74 


40,  6S0  45 
207, 233  00 
212,719  37 
2.36,970  28 
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RECAPITULATION. 

Expenditures  for  education  and  maintenance  in  advanced 


schools $124,805  05 

Expenditures  for  education  and  maintenance,  including  cloth- 
ing, in  primary  schools 41,141  50 

Exj)enditures  for  education  and  maintenance,  including  cloth- 
ing at  homes,  &c 40,  680  45 

Expenditures  for  freight,  making  clothing,  memiing  shoes, 

Ac.,  at  advanced  schools 5,  486  35 

Expenditures  for  goods  furnished,  freight,  making  clothing 

for  advanced  schools 10,390  04 

Expenditures  for  partial  relief. 330  00 

General  expenses . 4,530  81 

236,910  26 

Balance  as  before $6,004  14 


SPECIAL  APPROPRIATION  OF  FEBRUARY  25,  1868. 

The  sum  of  $.31,069  11,  appropriated  by  act  approved  February  25,  1868, 
for  the  payment  of  deficits  occurring  prior  to  January  1,  1861,  as  shown  m 
detail  in  my  last  reimrt,  was  paid  to  claimant.s  <jn  duplicate  receipts,  one 
coi;y  of  which  was  filed  with  bills  previously  audited  and  filed  in  the  Audi- 
tor General's  office,  and  the  other  with  duplicate  bills  retained  in  this  De- 
partment. 

No  appropriation  was  made  for  interest  on  these  accounts  during  the  four- 
teen (14)  months  they  remained  unpaid  after  becoming  due,  (from  January 
1,  1867,  to  jMarch  1,  1868,)  and  consequently  none  was  paid,  though  the 
claimants  considered  themselves  justly  entitled  to  it,  the  delay  in  payment, 
in  no  wise  their  fault,  having  subjected  them  to  serious  embarrassments, 
and  the  payment  of  high  rates  of  interest. 

COST  OF  THE  SYSTEM  DURING  THE  YEAR  ENDING  MAY  31,  1869. 

In  my  last  annual  report  I estimated  the  cost  of  the  system  during  the 
year  ending  May  31,  1869,  at  $500,450  00. 

These  estimates  w^ere  based  upon  the  most  careful  calculations,  and  con- 
templated “restricting  admissions  to  the  most  destitute  and  friendless,  and 
as  vacancies  occurred  by  discharges  and  deaths.”  It  provided  for  no  increase 
in  numbers,  except  in  new  districts  heretofore  deprived  of  all  the  benefits 
of  the  sy’stem  for  want  of  schools,  and  whose  claims  could  not,  it  was 
thought,  be  ignored  when  such  schools  were  established.  These  calcula- 
tions have  proved  correct  in  every  important  particular. 
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The  Legislature,  however,  appropriated  hut  §400,000  00,  only  four-tilths 
of  the  sum  actually  required,  thus  providing  for  but  four  out  of  every  five 
of  the  applicants  embraced  in  the  estimate.  But  its  promptness  in  previ- 
ously appropriating,  (February  25,  18(58,)  the  large  sum  of  §172.031  4(5,  to 
meet  former  deficits,  was  satisfactory  evidence  that  this  large  reduction  in- 
dicated no  illiberal  or  hostile  disposition  towards  this  worthy  cause. 

The  generous  sjunpathy  and  good  will  manifested  for  it  on  every  suitable 
occasion,  both  publicly  and  privately,  by  the  majority  of  its  members,  indi- 
cated exactly  the  reverse. 

While  I felt  bound,  therefore,  to  restrict  expenditures  to  the  lowest  i)05- 
sible  sum,  I regarded  it  as  the  settled  policy  of  the  Legislature  to  extend 
the  bounty  of  the  State,  to  at  least  the  really  destitute,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  so  administer  the  trust  as  to  secure  the  greatest  possible  degree  of 
growth  and  proficiency  in  the  institutions  employed  as  soldiers’  orphans' 
schools. 

To  this  end  I restricted  admissions  still  more — in  new  schools  to  the  smallest 
number  that  would  warrant  their  continuance,  in  all  others  to  the  clearest 
cases  of  destitution  and  actual  suffering.  I could  till  pages,  sometimes  from 
the  mails  of  a single  week,  as  winter,  with  its  inexorable  demands  for  fuel, 
clothing,  and  food,  approaches,  with  the  most  earnest  and  jhteous  appeals 
for  admission  Many  of  these  come  from,  or  with  the  endorsement  of  mem- 
bers of  both  branches  of  the  Legislature,  or  of  men  and  w’omen  whose  state- 
ments admit  of  no  doubt,  and  represent  the  mothers  as  entirely  unable  to 
longer  keep  their  children  from  actual  suffering. 

To  refuse  admission  to  soldiers’  orphans  in  such  cases,  when  a refusal 
implies  want,  beggary,  even  admission  to  poor  houses,  if  not  to  houses  of 
refuge  or  jails,  is  painful  and  trying  in  the  extreme. 

And  yet,  when  thus  restricted  to  such  cases  only,  I have  not  been  able  to 
keep  the  expenditures  below  $450,000  00,  the  rate  at  which  it  was  running 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  with  640  outstanding  orders,  entitling  the 
holders  to  admission  whenever  presented,  and  508  accepted  applications  on 
tile,  in  addition  to  those  afterwards  received 

I accordinglv  ask  the  Legislature  to  appropriate  the  sum  of  $50,000  00 
early  in  the  session,  to  meet  bills  coming  due  on  the  last  day  of  Februa?'y, 
1869.  Otherwise  I shall  be  compelled,  not  oidy  to  deny  admission  to  these 
needy  cases  now  asking  admission,  and  that  should,  in  justice  to  all  parties, 
be  admitted,  but  must  also  discharge  many  already  in  school,  in  order  to 
reduce  the  expenses  to  within  $400,000  00.  This  would  be  so  unjust  to 
those  asking  admission,  so  unwise  a course  towards  those  discharged,  and 
so  prejudicial  to  the  success  of  the  schools  now  taking  so  creditable  a rank 
among  the  best  institutions  of  the  State,  that  I trust  the  Legislature  will 
not  hesitate  to  appropriate  promptly  the  comparatively  small  sum  asked  for. 
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ESTIMATES  FOR  THE  YEAR  COMMENCING  JUNE  1,  1869,  AND  ENDING  MAY  81, 

1870. 

In  my  last  annual  report,  after  giving  a detailed  estimate  showing  that 
$500,450  00  were  necessary  for  the  j'ear  ending  June  1,  1 869,  to  embrace 
the  most  destitute  only,  I added : 

“ Yet  while  the  system,  if  administered  upon  this  restricted  plan,  will 
accomplish  a great  work,  both  for  the  orphan  and  the  State,  it  is  evident 
that  a wise  and  liberal  policy  would  extend  its  I Jcssings  to  at  least  five 
hundred  additional  applicants  seeking  admission. 

“ If  this  is  done,  the  maximum  number  that  will  ever  be  in  school  at  any 
one  time,  will  be  reached  during  the  year  now  estimated  for,  and  will  there- 
after decrease,  every  year  more  rapidly.  The  Ijegislature  is.  therefore,  now 
asked  for  the  largest  appropriation  that  will  ever  be  required.” 

The  Legislature,  however,  as  already  explained,  did  not  see  fit  to  appro- 
priate means  for  the  “ five  hundred  additional  applicants.”  Doubtless  be- 
cause of  the  large  previous  deficits  to  be  provided  for,  it  even  still  further 
restricted  the  admission  of  applicants  by  reducing  the  appropriation.  Thus 
it  deferred  the  admission  of  many  of  the  540  applicants  then  seeking  admis- 
sion, and  of  the  435  since  received,  to  a later  jieriod,  when  vacancies  should 
occur ; and  by  this  means  also  deferred  the  time  at  which  the  decrease  in 
the  number  actually  present  in  school  at  any  one  time  should  commence. 

The  same  liberal  policy  then  recommended,  would,  if  now  adopted,  pro- 
duce precisely  the  result  then  predicted.  The  immediate  admission  of  those 
now  applying  would  cause  the  maximum  number  to  be  at  once  reached,  and 
a rapid  decrease  to  commence. 

To  do  this,  now  that  but  a small  deficit  exists,  is  entirely  feasible.  Its 
wisdom,  justice  and  magnanimity  being  too  evident  to  be  questioned  for  a 
single  moment,  by  any  one  willing  to  meet  out  equal  and  exact  justice  to  all 
the  destitute  children  of  our  country’s  cherished  heroes  rvho  fell  in  her 
defence,  the  matter  is  submitted  to  the  earnest  consideration  of  your  Excek 
lency  and  the  Legislature. 

If,  however,  it  is  determined  to  continue  the  present  plan  of  restricting 
admissions  to  the  clearest  cases  of  destitution,  the  following  estimate  is  sub- 


mitted as  the  least  aiipropriation  that  should  be  made  ; 

For  the  education  and  maintenance  of  1,850  children  in  ad- 
vanced schools,  at  $140  per  annum $259,000  00 

For  the  education  and  maintenance  of  650  children  in  primary 

schools,  at  $125  per  annum 81,250  00 

For  the  education  and  maiiitenanee  of  900  children  in  homes, 

&c.,  at  $105  per  annum 94,  500  OO 

Total  cost  of  education  and  maintenance 434,  750  00 
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For  clothing  2,000  children,  at  $25  per  annum $50,  000  00 

General  expenses 9 , 950  00 


Total  estimated  expenditures  for  year  ending  May  31,  1870,  $494.  700  00 

This  estimate,  while  it  will  not  admit  immediately  all  the  needy  appli- 
cants seeking  admission,  will  enable  me  to  admit  them  dvrinfj  ihe  year,  so 
that  by  its  close  the  number  on  file  will  be  comparatively  small,  and  the 
decrease  in  numbers  commence.  Any  less  sum  will  compel  me  to  refuse 
admission  to  all  applicants,  during  at  least  the  first  half  of  the  year,  or 
cause  a deficit. 

MANNER  OF  SETTLING  ACCOI  NTS. 

No  clothing  or  other  accounts  have  been  paid,  except  on  duplicate  bills 
of  items,  receipted,  and  accompanied  by  the  proper  affidavits.  One  copy 
of  these  bills  is  on  file  in  the  Auditor  General’s  office,  and  the  other  in  this 
Department. 

Those  desiring  information  more  in  detail  than  that  furnished  in  this  re- 
port, or  to  ascertain  at  what  prices,  and  with  what  judgment  and  care  pur- 
chases have  been  made  and  accounts  paid,  are  referred  to  these  bills  and 
vouchers. 

CLOTHING  IN  ADVANCED  SCHOOLS. 

In  the  main,  each  child  in  the  advanced  schools  gets  two  outfits  of  clot’n- 
ing,  annualljL 

1.  An  outfit  of  kersey  suits,  caps,  boots,  woolen  stockings  and  shirts,  Ac., 
for  the  boys ; and  of  woolen  dresses,  skirts,  sacks  and  stockings,  hoods  or 
hats,  shoes,  &c.,  for  the  girls, /b?*  winter. 

2.  An  outfit  of  suits,  caps,  shoes,  cotton  stockings,  shirts,  Ac.,  for  the 
boys,  and  of  gingham  and  calico  dresses,  nankeen  skirts,  hats,, shoes,  stock- 
ings, Ac.,  for  the  girls,  for  summer. 

Other  under-clothes,  extra  pants  and  dresses,  mending  shoes,  combs,  hand- 
kerchiefs, Ac.,  and  an  occasional  Sunday  suit,  come  in  at  all  seasons  as 
necessity  requires,  or  means  permit. 

Just  as  wholesale  clothing  establishments  in  the  cities  purchase  goods  and 
manufacture  clothing  in  the  summer  for  the  winter  trade,  and  in  the  winter 
for  the  summer  trade,  so  should^the  goods  be  purchased  and  made  up  in  the 
summer  for  the  winter  outfits,  and  in  the  winter  for  the  summer  outfits  for 
these  children.  At  these  seasons  the  goods  are  usually  lower,  and  if  pur- 
chased then  they  could  be  distributed  to  the  schools  at  less  expense,  cut  and 
made  up  less  hurriedi}',  and  consequently  better,  and  furnish  more  uniform 
and  systematic  employment  and  instruction  to  the  girls  of  the  schools,  where 
and  by  whose  help  nearly  all  are  made  up.  Everj'  one  connected  with  these 
schools  will  recall  the  serious  and  vexatious  difficulties  heretofore  encoun- 
tered, because  the  goods  were  not  thus  furnished. 
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But  to  fnniisli  goods  at  cash  prices  thus  senii-annually  in  advance,  requires 
the  appropriation  to  1)e  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  superintendent  semi- 
annually in  advance.  F or  so  long  as  money  is  worth  one  per  cent,  per  mojith 
to  merchants,  no  reliable  merchant  will  habitually  sell  goods  at  cash  prices 
at  more  than  thii’ty  days’  time.  He  who  does,  no  matter  what  promises  he 
may  make,  expects  to  be  paid  for  all  the  additional  time  granted  the  pur- 
chaser, either  by  selling  at  higher  rates,  or  furnishing  in  whole  or  in  part 
inferior  goods. 

Not  vithstanding  the  difficulties  referred  to,  and  the  exceedingly  small 
sum  appropriated  for  clothing  each  child,  ($2.5  per  annum,)  the  condition 
and  quantity  of  clothing  in  the  advanced  schools  have  largely  improved,  and 
the  children  are  now  comfortably  and  neatly,  though  veiy  plainly  clad, 
d’his  has  l)een  accomplished  by  purchasing  none  but  the  best  plain  goods, 
at  the  lowest  cash  prices,  having  them  made  up  at  low  rates,  strongly  and 
substantially,  and  according  to  sample,  and  well  mended  and  cared  for  at 
the  schools. 

But  the  sum  drawn  has  all  been  expended,  and  a number  of  bills  remain 
unpaid.  As  the  appropriation  is  now  construed  and  drawn,  it  will  be  im- 
possible to  keep  lip  this  supply  in  future  at  present  prices  with  the  present 
allowance,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  statement : 

The  law  (section  twelve,  act  April  9,  1867,)  ijrovides  that  those  who  ar« 
dLscharged  on  age  shall  have  “ a full  outfit  of  clothes,”  while  the  destitute 
condition  of  those  admitted  usually  renders  a similar  outfit  necessary  fbr 
every  new  pupil  admitted.  Those  familiar  with  the  cost  of  clothing  children  at 
present  high  prices,  will  readily  admit  that  this  outfit  need  not  be  very  “full” 
to  cost  at  least  $12  50,  a half  yearly  allowance.  Thus,  those  discharged 
take  witli  them  clothing  costi.,g  the  half  year\  allowance  next  foUoiving 
their  dii<charge,  while  those  admitted  require  the  same  half  year’s  allowance 
in  advance,  to  put  them  on  an  equal  footing  with  those  alread3’^  in  school. 
Hence,  to  calculate  the  semi-annual  allowance  of  clothing  required  at  any 
given  time,  it  is  necessarv  to  take,  1.  The  number  of  children  in  school  at 
the  commencement  of  the  period  calculated  for.  2.  The  number  admitted 
during  the  period,  and  3.  The  number  discharged  during  the  same  pei’iod. 

A Implying  this  to  the  six  months  embraced  in  this  report,  it  produces  the 
following  result : 

The  nuiiiber  of  children  in  advanced  schools,  December,  1,  1867  ....  1,  769 
The  number  of  children  admitted  into  schools,  till  May  31,  1868..  . . 240 
The  number  of  children  discharged  from  schools,  till  May  31,  1868.  . 2^8 


2,233 


Actual  number  to  be  clothed 
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Blit  the  only  means  at  my  command  were : 

1.  Balance  on  hand  for  December,  1867,  as  per  last  report $4,  161  43 

2.  Amount  drawn  on  the  warrant  of  the  Governor 20,  714  96 


Total 24,  876  39 


or  the  allowance  for  but  1,990  childr>-n,  with  which  to  provide  at  least  six 
months’  outfits  for  2,232  children,  or  244  more  than  the  number  for  which 
means  were  provided.  This  allowance  for  this  number,  $3,0.50,  is  necessary 
to  pay  bills  contracted  during  the  six  months  embraced  in  this  report. 

It  is  evident  from  these  statements,  the  truth  of  which  the  books  of  the 
department  will  fully  substantiate,  that  if  the  small  sum  now  allowed  for 
clothing  each  child  ($25  per  annum)  is  not  increased,  (1)  the  Superinten- 
dent must  be  permitted  liereatter  to  include  the  admissions  and  discharges 
in  determining  the  number  for  which  the  semi-annual  allowance  for  clothing 
shall  be  drawn,  or  (2)  a separate  appropriation  must  be  made  for  the  outfits 
provided  by  law  for  those  discharged.  This  matter  becomes  more  important 
as  the  number  of  discharges  increase. 

ADVANCED  SCHOOLS THEIR  CONDITION,  PROGRESS,  COURSE  OF  STUDY,  iC. 

Very  encouraging  progress  has  been  made  in  bringing  these  institutions 
up  to  the  first  class  standard  marked  out  for  them  in  my  last  report,  and  some 
of  them  will  bear  a creditable  comparison  with  our  liest  educational  institu- 
tions. Several  are  nearly  or  quite  prepared  for  the  formal  examination  re- 
ferred to  in  my  last  report,  and  will  be  so  examined. 

Bmlding)<^  d'C. — Extensive  and  costly  additions  and  improvements  have 
been  made  to  the  buildings,  the  better  to  adapt  them  to  their  present  uses. 
Furniture  and  bedding  have  been  renewed,  and  heating,  cooking,  baking, 
washing  and  bathing  conveniences  have  been  improved  and  multiplied.  The 
grounds  have  been  graded,  ornamented  and  fenced,  and  in  several  instances 
good  supplies  of  fruit  trees,  grape  vines,  small  fruits,  Ac.,  jilanted. 

Employees. — A good  degree  of  success  has  attended  the  efforts  of  prin- 
cipals to  “ secure  the  services  of  full  corps  of  able,  faithful,  Christian  teach- 
ers and  other  employees,  of  mature  age,  special  fitness  for  their  respective 
positions,  and  earnestly  devoted  to  the  work.”  Hence  a more  skillful  and 
systematic  supervision  of  all  departments  is  exercised,  and  better  govern- 
ment both  in  and  out  of  school,  with  far  more  efficient  instruction,  and  rapid 
and  satisfactory  progress  in  study  secured. 

Industrial  Instruction. — The  girls  are,  in  most  cases,  readily  and  success- 
fully instructed  in  all  manner  of  ‘‘  household  and  domestic  pursuits,”  sewina,', 
Ac.,  and  are  rapidly  becoming  good  housekeepers  and  seamstresses.  The 
range  uf  industrial  pursuits  introduced  for  the  employment  and  instruction 
of  the  bojs,  is  more  limited.  But  farming  and  gardening,  as  yet  the  prin- 
cii)al  employments,  have  iieen  carried  on  more  systematically,  and  in  many 
2 Rep.  Sup’t  S.  O. 
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instances  under  the  supervision  of  practical  gardeners  of  superior  skill.  As 
a consequence,  though  the  season  was  very  unfavorable,  large  crops  of  corn, 
potatoes,  cabbage, beans,  peas  and  other  vegetables  were  raised,  and  will  add 
largely  to  the  wholesomeness  and  variety"  of  food  supplied  the  children. 
But  the  most  gratifying  fact  in  this  connection  is  that  the  thorough  culti- 
vation of  the  soil,  this  season,  has  left  it  in  an  improved  condition  for  the 
next,  while  the  experience  gained,  the  skill  acquired  by  the  boys,  the  seed 
saved,  the  manure  and  compost  collected,  &c.,  give  promise  of  larger  yield, 
with  more  practical  and  efficient  instruction  to  the  boys,  next  season. 

It  may  be  added  that  many  of  the  boys  are  alreadj^  acquiring  both  taste 
for  and  skill  in  this  most  honorable  and  useful  of  avocations.  Prefei’ring  to 
do  that  which  they  can  do  best,  because  it  secures  them  most  commenda- 
tion, and  the  two  hours  per  day  of  ac  tual  labor  under  efficient  management 
and  instruction  required  of  each  tending  to  form  tastes  for  and  habits  of 
industry,  strengthen  the  muscles  and  improve  the  health,  it  is  not  unreason- 
able to  expect  many  of  these  adopted  sons  of  the  Commonwealth  to  become 
skillful  and  practical  cultivators  of  the  soil,  an  avocation  unfortunately  be- 
coming too  distasteful  to  too  many  boys  otherwise  educated. 

When  the  same  progress  has  been  made  in  providing  for  mechanical  in- 
struction, to  which  special  attention  will  be  given  during  the  present  year, 
1 can  confidently  promise  a compliance  with  not  only  the  letter  but  the  spirit 
of  the  law  providing  that  these  children  shall  be  taught  “the  greatest  variety 
possible  of  household  and  domestic  pursuits,  and  mechanical  and  agricul- 
tural employment,  consistent  with  the  respective  sexes  and  ages  of  said  or- 
phan children  and  their  school  room  studies.”  It  is  believed  that  by  earn- 
est and  well  directed  efforts,  much  ma_y  be  done  in  these  schools  to  aid  the 
boys  in  acquiring  useful  trades — a matter  stern  necessity  will  ere  long  force 
our  law-makers  and  the  public  generally  to  study  more  closely  than  is  now 
usual. 

Educational  Department. — But  quite  as  encouraging  a degree  of  success 
is  being  achieved  in  the  school  department  proper  of  these  schools.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  two  hours  per  day  devoted  to  labor,  as  already  shown, these  chil- 
dren have'six  hours  i^er  day  of  instruction  in  the  school  and  class  rooms. 
The  programme  is  now  so  arranged  as  to  cause  no  interference,  not  even  to 
the  missing  of  a single  recitation  per  quarter,  if  properly  carried  out.  • 

This  department  is  now  receiving  very  particular  attention,  as  will  be 
seen  from  the  following  explanation  of  the  graded  course  of  studies  being 
introduced  into  soldiers’  orphan  schools  of  all  grades. 

GRADED  COURSE  OF  STUDIES. 

My  attention  was  early  attracted  by  the  irregular  and  unsystematic  man- 
ner in  which  the  educational  department  proper  of  our  soldiers’  orphan 
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schools  and  homes  were  usually  condueteil.  No  fixed  course  of  study  was 
adopted,  no  si)ecified  amount  of  study  recpiired  or  expected,  and  no  stated 
examination  to  ascertain  results  had. 

As  a consequence  the  schools  were  ungraded,  the  pupils  advanced  irreg- 
ularly, according  to  the  abilities  or  preferences  of  individual  teachers,  and 
their  general  standing  and  progress  were  unascertained  and  unrecorded. 

Teachers  had  their  favorite  branches  of  study  in  which  pupils  were  pushed 
foward  beyond  their  years,  frequently  to  the  neglect  of  spelling,  reading, 
writing,  &c.  I remember  one  class  studying  algebra,  though  unable  to  show 
the  reasons  for  the  simple  operations  in  arithmetic,  or  to  spell  correctly  a 
lesson  beyond  the  primary  speller.  Another  that  could  parse  finely,  but 
was  quite  unable  to  write  well  a single  sentei'ce  used.  A third  recited  re- 
spectably a lesson  in  phj'siology,  but  could  not  read  the  same  lesson  intelli- 
gently. In  some  homes  and  primary  schools  the  children  could  repeat  a 
large  number  of  psalms  and  hymns,  sing,  and  answer  man}"  questions,  &c., 
but  gave  very  little  evidence  of  intellectual  progress  or  of  the  acquisition 
of  substantial  knowledge. 

When  teachers  changed,  the  favorite  branches  of  study  changed,  and 
when  teachers  of  no  particular  force  of  character  were  employed,  all  the 
school  studies  lagged,  without  any  probability  of  interruption  or  discovery, 
except  by  the  State  officers.  Pupils  had  set  before  them  no  particular  goal 
to  strive  for ; and,  upon  leaving  school,  carried  with  them  no  evidences  or 
recollections  of  promotions  won  by  extra  effort. 

To  correct  these  serious  irregularities  and  failures,  so  fatal  to  all  real 
progress,  and  to  establish  a thorough  and  uniform  system  of  examination 
and  comparison,  I divided  the  branches  of  a good  practical  English  educa- 
tion— such  as  it  was  thought  these  children  should  have — into  eight  grades, 
and  required  each  pupil  to  be  examined  and  assigned  to  the  grade  for  which 
he  or  she  was  found  qualified.  Pupils  thoroughly  master  the  studies  of 
the  grade  to  which  they  were  assigned,  before  they  can  be  promoted  to 
the  next  higher ; and  this  promotion  must  take  place  at  regular  quarterly, 
or  annual  examinations  only.  The  quarterly  examinations  take  i)lace  during 
the  first  week  of  each  quarter,  when  programmes  are  made  out,  and  copies 
forwarded  to  this  department,  to  be  examined  and  put  on  file.  Programmes 
divide  the  school  day  into  half  hour  recitation  periods,  give  the  number 
of  pupils  of  each  sex  in  each  grade,  the  hours  for  preparing  and  reciting 
each  lesson,  (those  of  the  lower  grades  reciting  at  least  twice  daily,)  the 
names  of  teachers  superintending  the  i^reparation,  or  hearing  the  recitation 
of  each  lesson,  &c.  No  material  change  must  be  made  after  a copy  of  this 
programme  is  forwarded,  until  the  next  is  prepared. 

This  programme  also  gives  the  working  details  for  each  two  hour  ])eriod, 
and  those  nnder  whose  instructions  these  details’work,  record  daily  the  pro- 
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ficiencj'  and  progress  of  each  pupil,  in  detail  books,  subject  to  frequent  in- 
spection. 

To  correct  errors  in  grading,  and  to  suljject  both  teachers  and  pupils  to 
thorough  and  impartial  tests,  there  will  be  an  annual  examination  imme- 
diatelj’  before  the  summer  yacations,  conducted  b}’^  a board  of  examiners,  a 
majority  of  whom  shall  not  be  connected  with  the  school  to  be  examined. 

After  the  first,  and  after  all  subsecpient  annual  examinations,  medals  or 
badges,  giving  name  of  school,  name  and  grade  of  pupil,  &c.,  will  be  given 
to  each  pupil,  to  be  carried  or  worn  upon  tlie  person  at  all  times.  Certificates 
of  scholarship  and  standing  given  upon  transfer  or  discharge,  will  specify 
the  pupil’s  grade  and  standing  in  the  grade. 

In  indicating  proficiency,  progress  or  standing,  whether  in  discharges,  re- 
ports, or  class  or  school  registers,  the  scale  of  100  will  always  be  used. 

Thus  both  the  educational  and  industrial  standing  and  condition  of  each 
school,  its  daily  doings,  its  progress,  &c.,  ai’e  all  known  to  this  department. 
When  irregularities,  either  in  or  out  of  school,  inefficient  teaching,  unsatis- 
factory progress,  &c.,  occur,  they  are  easily  discovered  and  corrected  by 
the  inspecting  officers.  And  as  continued  failure  in  either  of  these  particu- 
lars will  cause  a school  to  fall  relatively  behind  the  others,  principals  are 
only  consulting  their  own  interest,  and  securing  the  permanency  of  their  in- 
stitutions, by  working  earnestly  and  harmoniously  with  the  State  officers. 
These  principals  are  usually  very  prompt  in  correcting  any  failure  brought 
to  their  notice. 

The  results  of  this  system,  though  but  recently  introduced,  are  already 
very  apparent.  Both  teachers  and  pupils  see  that  they  are  thrown  upon 
their  own  merits,  that  their  eft'orts  are  all  subject  to  thorough  and  impartial 
tests,  alike  in  all  schools  of  similar  grade,  and  that  their  successes  or  failures 
are  known  and  recorded.  As  a consequence,  they  nerve  themselves  for  their 
respective  duties,  and  strive  to  excel.  I shall  be  much  mistaken  if  these 
soldiers’  orphan  schools,  so  justly  and  generously  sustained  by  the  State, 
will  not  reward  a grateful  Commonwealth,  by  showing  as  rapid  and  substan- 
tial progress  as  can  be  found  in  the  best  schools  of  any  State  or  country. 


APPRENTICING  OR  RINDING  OF  ORPHANS. 


The  opinions  expressed  in  my  last  report  under  this  head  have  been  still 
more  fully  confirmed  by  experience.  The  provision  requiring  “the  written 
rcipiest  of  the  orphan,  and  of  his  or  her  mother,  guardian,  or  next  friend,” 
before  he  or  she  can  be  apprenticed,  defeat  entirely  the  object  in  view ; for 
as  tueii  remarked,  “those  whose  steady  habits  and  disposition  to  work  and 
lear;)  truiies  would  induce  them  to  be  bound  out  are  taken  home  by  mothers, 
guaiuiaiis,  or  iiext  friends,  or  find  ready  employment  at  good  wages,  while 
thoae  whose  unsteady  habits  and  want  of  industry  render  it  important  that 
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they  should  be  under  the  care  of  good  masters,  tire  of  restraint  quite  too 
easily  to  choose  voluntarily  to  continue  under  it  longer  than  the  law  re- 
quires.” 

REPORT  OF  REV.  C.  CORNFORTH,  INSPECTOR  AND  EXAM- 
INER OF  SOLDIERS’  ORPHANS’  SCHOOLS. 

The  following  terse,  expressive  notes,  taken  from  Inspector  Corntorth's 
report,  show  the  progress  the  schools  are  making.  They  also  indicate  some 
of  the  problems  to  lie  dealt  with,  the  scope  and  breadth  of  the  regulations 
and  supervision,  and  the  searching  character  of  the  inspections  required  to 
bring  these  schools  to  the  standard  marked  out  for  them.  Much  of  their 
present  success  is  due  to  frequent,  thorough  and  impartial  inspections,  and 
to  the  willingness  principals  and  managers  have  unitormly  manitested  to  re- 
ceive advice,  adopt  suggestions  and  obey  instructions.  I bespeak  for  iMr. 
Corntorth’s  report  a careful  reading; 

Harrisburg,  December  1,  1868. 

Col.  Geo.  F.  M’Farlaxd, 

Superinlendent  Soldiers'  Orphans'  Schools: 

Sir; — Agreeably  to  your  request,  I hereby  submit  a brief  account  of  the 
progress  of  the  soldiers’  orphans’  schools  during  the  year. 

As  a general  statement  might  be  unsatisfactory,  I would  call  your  atten- 
tion especially  to  the  following  particulars: 

First.  The  plan  of  making  working  details  from  the  pupils,  which  was  pro- 
posed b}'  the  present  Superintendent  soon  after  his  assuming  the  duties  of 
his  office,  has  been  universall}' adopted,  and  works  admirabljv  The  difficult 
problem,  how  to  keep  a working  force  on  duty  the  entire  dajy  and  how  not 
to  work  any  one  pupil  over  two  hours  in  twenty-four,  and  how,  at  the  same 
time,  to  give  each  pupil  six  hours  in  the  school  room  every  day,  is  at  length 
solved.  Formerly  the  industrial  interests  clashed  with  the  educational  ad- 
vancement of  the  schools.  Under  the  present  S3’stem  there  is  no  collision. 
A home  of  industyv,  with  its  various  employments,  and  a school  with  its 
practical  lessons  in  the  knowledge  of  books,  constitute,  under  the  improved 
plan  of  detail,  one  complete  and  “ harmonious  whole.” 

Second.  Principals,  again,  acting  upon  a suggestion  of  the  Superinten- 
dent, have  made  improvement  in  the  management  of  working  details,  so  as 
to  give  each  pupil  instruction  in  eveiy  branch  of  industiy,  suitable  to  his 
or  her  age  or  sex,  taught  at  the  institution  where  he  or  she  is  placed.  For 
instance,  a girl  of  proper  age  is  detailed  for  one  week  (two  hours  each  da}^) 
to  assist  in  washing  and  ironing,  another  week  to  help  bake  or  cook,  the 
next  week  to  do  chamber  work,  and  the  week  following  she  is  sent  to  the 
sewing  room — working  two  hours  each  da^’,  and  passing  weekl}*  from  one 
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kind  of  employment  to  anotiier,  until  she  has  made  the  entire  round,  and  is 
thus  made  familiar  with  every  varietj''  of  household  duty.  In  like  manner, 
so  far  as  practicable,  the  boj^s  are  taught  to  do  all  kinds  of  work  incident 
to  the  conducting  of  a soldiers’  orphans’  school,  and  the  cultivation  of  the 
required  school  farm. 

Third.  The  fact  has  now  come  to  be  understood  by  all  concerned,  that 
the  object  to  be  attained  in  working  the  soldiers’  orphans  is  not  so  much 
to  remunerate  principals,  as  to  train  up  children  in  habits  of  industry,  and 
to  impart  to  them  skill  in  labor,  so  that  in  after  life  they  may  be  capable  of 
self-help.  Having  this  object  in  view,  more  care  than  formerly  has  been 
taken  to  secure  the  services  of  men  and  wmmen  suitable  to  take  charge  of, 
and  competent  to  instruct,  the  children  while  at  work. 

Fourth.  It  is  now,  better  than  formerljq  understood  that  though  the  sol- 
diers’ orphans’  schools  are  homes  and  industrial  schools,  the}^  are,  on  these 
accounts,  not  the  less  institutions  for  giving  instruction  in  the  knowledge  of 
books.  Though  two  hours  of  each  pupil  be  daily  given  to  work,  it  is  an  in- 
A'ai’iable  and  imperative  rule  that  six  hours  each  day  be  devoted,  without 
interruption,  to  study  and  recitation. 

Fifth.  With  the  increased  prominence  giAmn  to  education,  as  a natural 
sequence,  there  has  been,  at  considerable  cost  to  principals,  an  enlargement 
of  school-room  capacitjq  and  an  improvement  in  school  furniture. 

Sixth.  Also,  the  amount  of  educated  and  skilled  talent  employed  in  teach- 
ing is  greater  than  ever  before.  Nearly  all  of  the  soldiers’  orphans’  schools 
have  a full  and  competent  corpg  of  instructors.  Only  a few  more  changes 
of  teachers  are  noAv  required. 

Seventh.  The  discipline  of  our  schools  is,  as  a general  thing,  satisfactory. 
Experience  demonstrates  that  it  is  not  practicable  to  altogether  forbid  the 
use  of  the  rod.  Every  milder  method  should  be  tried  before  resorting  to 
Auolence.  But  Avhen  it  is  found  that  an  appeal  to  a sense  of  honor,  of  jus- 
tice and  gratitude,  is  of  no  avail ; that  there  is  a want  of  self-respect,  and 
no  desire  for  the  approbation  of  others,  and  no  wish  to  excel,  then  there 
seems  to  be  no  other  avenue  to  the  soul  but  through  the  baser  approaches 
of  shame  or  fear,  or  a dread  of  bodily  suffering.  Yet  as  a check  to  those 
who  may  be  disposed  to  use  the  rod  too  freely,  would  it  not  be  well  to  re- 
quire principals  to  record  CA'ery  instance  of  corporal  punishment  with  at- 
tending circumstances,  to  be  submitted  to  the  inspection  of  the  Superin- 
tendent or  inspector  at  his  next  visit  ? 

Eighth.  The  judicious  course  of  studies  prescribed  b}^  the  Superintendent 
at  the  commencement  of  the  quarter,  beginning  September  1 , 1868,  has  been 
adopted  by  eAmry  distinctUely  soldiers’  orphans’  school,  and  by  most  of  the 
‘‘  Homes”  where  soldiers’  orphans  are  receUed.  The  wisdom  of  thus  select- 
ing the  studies  for  the  children  in  our  schools  can  not  be  questioned  by  any 
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one  acquainted  with  the  facts  in  the  case.  When  left  to  the  option  of  prin- 
cipals and  teachers,  sometimes  the  course  of  study  chosen  was  wise;  in 
other  instances  the  selection  seemed  to  he  made  with  no  reference  to  the 
wants  of  the  children,  but  solely  by  the  likes  and  dislikes  of  teachers. 
Studies  of  first  importance  were  neglected  or  entirely  omitted,  and  promi- 
nence given  to  those  of  less  consequence.  The  wisdom  of  laying  down  di- 
rections for  the  guidance  of  principals  in  the  choice  of  studies,  is  vindicated 
by  the  good  results  already  apparent  in  the  increased  interest  of  pupils  and 
teachers. 

^ ^ ^ ^ 

Amid  so  much  to  commend,  defects  should  not  be  overlooked.  In  a few 
of  our  schools,  improvement  should  be  made  in  the  qufilit}',  variety  and 
preparation  of  food.  The  bill  of  fare,  prescribed  by  the  Superintendent,  is 
utterly  disregarded  in  some  institutions.  Pennsylvania  pays  sufficient  per 
orphan  to  feed  the  children  in  the  soldiers’  orphans’  schools  as  well  as  the 
well-to-do  families  throughout  the  State  are  fed,  if  the  school-farm  is  well 
worked  and  supplies  obtained  from  first  hands.  This  is  not  always  done. 
I would  suggest,  without  making  other  specifications,  that  it  be  left  to  each 
child  to  choose  either  butter  or  syriq)  each  day  at  lireakfast  and  supper. 
Having  been  instrumental  in  improving  the  clothing  of  the  orphans,  and  in 
increasing  their  home  comforts  and  privileges,  and  in  giving  to  them  im- 
proved educational  facilities,  it  now  remains  to  see  that  every  school  i)ro- 
vides  the  prescribed  variety  of  good  and  well  cooked  food.  As  proper  food 
has  much  to  do,  not  only  with  health  and  physical  deA^elopment,  but  also 
with  the  building  up  of  social,  intellectual,  moral  and  religious  character, 
improvement  in  this  direction  is  of  prime  importance,  and  these  few'  institu- 
tions should  make  it  a specialty  until  accomplished. 

In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  say  that  it  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  repoi 
so  mail}'  marked  improvements.  Principals  and  tlieir  assistants  are,  3'ea 
by  j^ear,  acquiring  proficiency  in  their  peculiar  work.  Other  estalfiishment. 
furnish  few  precedents,  which  can  be  used  as  guides  in  this  new  and  uniqiu 
enterprise.  Nearly^  everything  must  l)e  learned  by  the  slower  process  of 
experience. 

The  fruits  of  the  past  should  encourage  earnest  and  confident  exertion  for 
still  greater  results  in  the  future. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

C.  CORNFORTH, 

Inspecto)’  and  Examiner  S.  0.  Sc/iooh. 
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REPORT  OP  MRS.  E.  E.  IIUTTER,  FEMALE  INSPECTOR  AND 
EXAMINER  OF  SOLDIERS’  ORPHANS’  SCHOOLS. 

Space  allows  the  admission  of  only  a part  of  the  valuable  report  of  Mrs. 
Hotter,  female  inspector  and  examiner.  The  portions  selected  are  those 
which  give  the  best  idea  of  the  important  branch  of  the  work  of  inspection 
and  examination  particular!}"  assigned  to  her,  and  the  earnest  and  devoted 
manner  in  which  she  is  discharging  her  arduous  duties.  It  will  be  seen 
that  many  facts  concerning  the  girls  in  our  schools  can  only  be  discovered 
by  personal  investigations  that  cannot  with  propriety  be  prosecuted  by  a 
gentleman.  This  simple  fact  invests  Mrs.  Hutter’s  duties  with  a peculiar 
interest  and  importance  that  to  many  are  not  thought  of  until  mentioned. 
Her  report  w"ill  repay  a careful  reading. 

To  Col.  George  F.  M’Parland,  Superintendent  of  the  Soldiers^  and  Sailors’ 
Orphans'  Schools  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania ; 

Dear  Sir; — Having  been  honored  by  his  Excellency,  Goveimor  Geary, 
with  the  appointment  of  Lady  Inspector  and  Examiner  of  the  Soldiers’  and 
Sailors’  Orphan  schools  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  I beg  leave 
herewith  respectfully  to  submit  the  following  report  of  last  year’s  o^oera- 
tions : 

I.  OFFICIAL  VISITS. 

During  the  year  1888,  now  near  its  close,  a kind  Providence  has  enabled 
me  to  visit  the  schools  at  least  twice,  and  some  of  them  three  and  four 
limes.  When  it  is  remembered  that  they  are  located  east  and  west  of  the 
Alleghenies,  some  of  them  fifteen  and  twenty  miles  distant  from  any  rail- 
road station,  requiring  to  be  reached  in  private  conveyances  over  rugged 
and  mountainous  roads,  and  often  during  the  most  inclement  seasons  of 
the  year,  I hold  that  it  calls  for  thankfulness  to  God  that  I have  been  ena- 
bled to  visit  them  so  often.  These  visits,  embracing  in  the  aggregate  not 
less  than  nine  thousand  five  hundred  miles  of  travel,  have  been  prosecuted 
with  the  utmost  possible  economy  to  the  State,  for  wherever  railroad  offi- 
cials have  been  kind  enough  to  grant  tliem,  I have  availed  myself  of  what 
are  technically  termed  “passes,”  and  thus  saved  to  the  State  the  expense 
of  fare. 

For  the  labor  and  self-denial  w'hich  my  repeated  visits  to  these  several 
schools  and  homes  have  cost  me,  I have  been  abundantly  recompensed  by 
the  kindness  I have  experienced,  not  alone  from  the  principals,  the  teachers, 
and  employees,  but,  most  grateful  of  all,  from  the  hundreds  of  children 
who  have  never  failed  to  greet  me,  as  I doubt  not  they  have  done  you,  with 
smiling  laces  and  expressions  of  heartfelt  joy. 
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CONDITION  OF  THE  SCHOOLS. 

It  is  to  me  a source  of  unfeigned  pleasure,  to  liave  it  in  inv  power  to 
state  that,  since  our  last  year’s  reports,  all  the  schools  and  homes  have  un- 
dergone most  marked  improvements.  So  unpromising  had  been  their  con- 
dition at  the  time  they  were  committed  to  our  charge,  that  very  grave  ap- 
prehensions were  often  excited  in  my  mind  whether  the  beneficence  of  our 
noble  State,  after  all,  even  with  the  best  intentions  of  those  who  so  liberally 
dispensed  it,  would  produce  the  good  results  that  had  been  so  fondly  antici- 
pated. To  bring  them  into  anything  like  a proper  condition,  you  are  awmre. 
lias  cost  us  the  most  unremitting,  and  patient,, and  persevering  toil  and  in- 
dustry. These,  happily,  have  not  been  left  unemployed,  so  that  I have  now 
no  hesitancy  in  affirming  that  our  soldiers’  and  sailors’  orphan  schools, 
with  few  exceptions,  are  gradually  and  surely  rising  to  a rank  of  excellence 
fully  equal  to  that  of  the  oldest  and  best  academies  of  the  State.  The 
buildings  that  had  been  selected,  some  of  which  were  ancient  and  dilapidated, 
and_^lamentably  inadequate  and  devoid  of  comfort,  convenience  and  propter 
adaptation,  have  been  thoroughly  renovated;  all  of  them,  more  or  less, 
.-lodernized  and  improved,  and  some  of  them  delightfully  beautified  and 
enlarged.  The  educational  resources,  too,  have  been  largely  multiplied,  and 
new  life  and  vigor  have  been  infused  also  into  the  industrial  departments. 
To  the  excellent  sanitary  condition  of  these  institutions  no  fact  bears  such 
unequivocal  piroof  as  is  borne  by  the  healthy  and  robust  physical  condition 
of  all  the  inmates,  their  habitual  cheerfulness,  and  the  general  contentment 
that  pervades  them. 

SPECIAL  FACTS  CONCERNING  THE  GIRLS. 

As  the  Lady  Inspiector  and  Examiner,  without  contrdversy.  it  belongs  to 
my  pieculiar  pirovince  to  make  mention,  in  this  connection,  of  whatever  in- 
cidents, or  data,  may  be  in  my  piossession  respecting  the  i>hysical,  educa- 
tional and  moral  status  of  the  girls  gathered  into  these  homes  and  schools, 
comprising  nearly  one-half  the  entire  number  of  piupiils.  Wholl}'  irrespiec- 
tive  of  my  own  appointment,  the  propriety  of  providing  a lad}^  inspector 
and  examiner  must  be  obvious  to  the  most  superficial  thinker.  In  my  visits 
I have  felt  it  a duty  to  make  the  closest  inquiry  into  the  pihysical  and 
moral  condition  of  the  girls,  their  habits  of  cleanliness,  the  care  they  take 
of  their  clothing,  their  moral  tendencies,  their  fondness,  or  otherwise,  for 
study  and  ivork,  their  pirogress  and  developments  in  education,  Ac.  IMany 
of  these  inquiries  could  only  be  satisfactorily  answered  after  personal  in- 
vestigation, which  common  piropriety  itself  dictates  could  only  be  prose- 
cuted by  a lady.  Having  spared  no  pains  to  meet  all  reasonable  require- 
ments in  this  direction,  without  embarrassing  my  report  by  elaborate  de- 
»ails,  I give  the  following  general  results : 
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I.  With  few  exceptions,  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  girls  is  now  all  that  we 
need  desire.  Their  developments  are  healthful,  their  physical  constitutions 
robust,  and  they  require  as  little  medical  care  and  attendance  as  falls  ordi- 
narily to  the  lot  of  girls  most  favorably  situated  in  life.  This  was  not  the 
case  when  we  first  became  officially  connected  with  the  schools.  Then  most 
troublesome  cutaneous  and  eye  diseases  were  painfully  prevalent,  but  by 
the  persevering  use  of  remedies,  and  increased  precautionary  measures, 
these  maladies  have  almost  entirely  disappeared.  In  one  of  the  schools, 
since  very  properly  discontinued^  serious  abuses  came  to  my  knowledge. 
Young  and  tender  girls  were  subjected  to  hard  work  and  exposure,  when 
they  ought  not  have  been,  and  that  in  a manner  wholly  indefensible,  and 
two  of  them  were  even  seriously  injured  for  life.  These,  however,  I am 
happy  to  state,  w^ere  exceptional  cases.  When  discovered,  the  most  decided 
steps  were  taken  to  stamp  the  abuses  with  the  mark  of  our  most  indignant 
reprobation.  No  such  abuses  exist  at  this  time,  nor  will  they,  under  any 
circumstances,  be  suffered  to  exist. 

II.  The  habits  of  the  girls,  as  affecting  their  health  and  proper  physical 
development,  I believe  to  be,  at  this  time,  unexceptionable.  So  also,  their 
moral  deportment.  In  manners,  they  have  become  affable  and  modest;  in 
conversation,  chaste  and  correct ; in  demeanor,  quiet  and  unassuming,  and 
ill  the  discharge  of  the  daily  round  of  duty,  prompt  and  ready.  They  all 
seem  ambitious  to  learn,  and  to  become  useful  women,  fitted  to  adorn  do- 
mestic and  social  life.  A few  of  these  soldiers’  orphan  girls,  of  the  most 
advanced  classes,  having  attained  to  that  age,  .when  by  law  they  were  hon- 
orabl}"  discharged,  have  since  then  become  prudent,  industrious,  beloved 
wives,  and  are  respectably  settled  in  life.  Most  deeply,  too,  have  I been 
impressed  with  the  tender  and  affectionate  sensibilities  of  the  girls.  Often, 
when  singing  of  their  departed  fathers,  their  absent  mothers,  or  in  speaking 
of  them,  have  they,  one  and  all,  been  spontaneous!}’  melted  to  tears.  Then 
again,  when  dwelling  on  the  kindness  they  have  experienced  from  the  State, 
and  from  good  and  kind  friends,  their  eyes  have  glistened  with  joy,  and  they 
have  united  in  ascriptions  of  heartfelt  praise  to  the  Giver  of  all  good,  for 
having  so  graciously  remembered  them  in  their  afflictions.  When  it  is  called 
to  mind,  that  many  of  these  girls  came  from  homes,  and  amidst  surround- 
ings not  calculated  to  elevate  and  refine  them,  their  afflictions  have  rather 
turned  out  to  their  own  best  welfare.  I wish,  indeed,  that  not  only  every 
member  of  the  Legislature,  but  also,  every  citizen  of  our  great  Common- 
wealth, could  visit  these  schools,  see  what  we  see,  and  hear  what  we  hear.  In 
that  case,  faith  being  absorbed  by  sight,  I am  sure  no  argument  would  be 
needed  to  convince  them  that  this,  truly,  is  God’s  own  good  and  blessed 
work. 

III.  It  atfoi’ds  me  pleasure  to  report,  that  the  girls,  even  those  of  the 
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smaller  classes,  are  making  gratifjnng  progress  in  the  skill  and  ability  thej’ 
display  in  the  various  branches  of  housekeeping^  snch  as  cooking,  baking, 
washing,  ironing,  mending,  plain  and  fancy  sewing,  &e.  At  some  of  the 
advanced  schools,  (M’Allisterville  and  Cassville,  for  example,)  the  girls, 
with  the  aid  of  the  sewing  superintendent,  make  all  the  clothing  needed, 
both  their  own  and  that  of  the  boj's.  embracing  eveiy  article  belonging  to  a 
full  suit.  And  the  clothing  is  well  made.  No  fault  can  be  found  with  it. 
Many  of  the  girls  have  learned  the  skillful  use  of  the  sewing  machine,  and 
not  a few  execute  fancy  needle  work,  knitting,  crocheting,  &c.,  in  a very 
sujDerior  manner.  Hundreds  of  pairs  of  stockings  have  been  knit  by  the 
girls  at  M’Allisterville  : and  in  other  schools  they  knit  shawls,  scarfs,  mit- 
tens, “tidies,”  Ac.  In  the  Soldiers’  Orphan  School  at  Pittsburg,  (Roman 
Catholic,)  of  which  James  P.  Barr,  Escp,  is  the  founder,  the  children  are  all 
small,  of  tender  age,  and  yet  their  proficiency  in  knitting  and  sewing  is 
most  remarkable.  Take  it  all  in  all,  I question  whether  any  equal  number 
of  children  of  the  same  age  can  be  found  any  where,  even  in  the  richest 
families,  whose  proficiency  in  these  female  arts  and  accomplishments  exceeds 
that  of  the  girls  in  our  soldiers’  and  sailors’  orphan  schools.  Drawing  and 
vocal  and  instrumental  music,  are  also  taught  in  several  of  the  schools,  and 
some  of  the  girls  displaj"  eminent  talent  in  these  ornamental  branches.  I 
trust  these  polite  accomplishments,  so  valuable  to  girls,  now  and  in  after 
life,  may  be  more  generallj"  introduced. 

IT.  The  clothing  of  the  girls  and  boys,  I regret  to  say,  is  not  alwa3  s 
what  it  should  be.  Most  assiduouslj'  have  I sought,  along  Avith  ^murself, 
to  inculcate  upon  the  principals  and  matrons,  and  upon  the  children  them- 
selves, the  great  need  and  virtue  of  taking  the  best  possible  care  of  the 

clothing  furnished  them — including,  under  this  generic  term,  neatness,  tidi- 

/ 

ness,  cleanliness,  Ac.  This  amounts  to  a sacred  dut}' ; First.  Because  of 
the  habit.',  thus  formed,  so  invaluable  in  all  after-life.  Second  Because  it 
15  7'ight  and  proper  in  itself.  Third.  Because  the  appropriations  do  not 
admit  of  waste  or  extravagance.  Econom}'  in  the  matter  of  dress  is  hence 
both  a A'irtue  and  a necessitj’.  Taking  into  account  the  small  allowance 
for  each  child,  the  clothing,  on  the  whole,  is  in  as  good  a condition  as  Ave 
maA'  haA’e  ain-  reason  to  expect,  although,  of  course,  not  alike  in  all  the 
schools,  as  not  all  principals  and  matrons  have  equal  tact  or  ability  in  this 
important  department  of  dutA\  I haA'e  no  particular  suggestion  to  offer 
on  this  point,  except  that  care  and  economj’  be  eA'en  3 et  more  strenuousl3' 
inculcated  on  all  concerned. 

"V  . Church  and  Sunda3’  school  facilities  are  enjo3'ed  113*  all  the  schools — 
those  located  in  towns  and  cities  attend  some  place  of  Avorship  that  is  con- 
venient, and,  where  this  is  impracticable,  religious  exercises  are  held  on 
the  Sabbath  in  the  school  building.  In  none  of  our  schools  is  there  any 
lack  of  religious  instruction. 
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YI.  Whilst  the  girls  and  boys  are  brought  up  to  habits  of  industry  and 
of  mental  exercise^  they  are  allowed,  also,  sufficient  time  for  rest  and  re- 
creation. The  mind  is  educated,  but  not  at  the  expense  of  the  body.  Both 
are  the  gift  of  God,  and  both  demand  our  utmost  care,  and  receive  it. 

CONCLUSION. 

In  closing  this  report  I cannot  but  reiterate  that  the  Divine  blessing  is 
evidently  resting,  in  a very  signal  degree,  on  our  soldiers’  and  sailors’ 
orphan  homes  and  schools.  The  heartfelt,  and  most  successful  and  effi- 
cient devotedness  to  this  noble  work  of  his  Excellency,  John  W.  Geary, 
Governor  of  the  Commonwealth,  manifested,  from  the  beginning  of  his 
administration,  and  unremittingly  persevered  in,  joined  to  your  own  ener- 
getic and  well  directed  elforts,  based  on  a long  and  valuable  experience  in 
educational  matters — united  to  the  generous  co-operation  of  both  bi’anches 
of  the  General  Assembl}’,  and  the  approving  plaudits  of  the  people  them- 
selves, in  this  country,  under  God,  the  source  of  all  power — have  already 
rendered  these  institutions  immense  agencies  for  good,  whose  usefulness, 
even  to  a far  more  augmented  degree,  in  the  future,  cannot  admit  of  a rea- 
sonable doubt. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

ELIZABETH  E.  HUTTER, 
Lady  Inspector  and  Examiner  of  the  S.  S.  0.  S. 

614  Race  Street,  Philadelphia,) 

December  1,  1868.  ) 

W^ORK  DONE  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT. 

The  following  table  will  give  some  idea  of  the  labor  performed  in  the 
Department  of  Soldiers’  Orphan  Schools,  in  addition  to  the  visitation  of 
schools,  purchase  and  shipping  of  goods  and  clothing,  answering  calls  for 
information,  and  much  office  work  not  enumerated,  during  the  six  months 
reported  for,  with  one  clerk  and  one  messenger  : 


LETTERS. 

RECEIVED. 

SENT. 

December,  1867 

404 

180 

January,  1868 

430 

382 

Eebriifiry,  1 868  

422 

453 

March,  1868  

480 

412 

April,  1868  

411 

334 

May,  1868  

385 

361 

Total  for  six  months 

2,  532 

2,  122 

Applications  examined,  registered  (23  facts  each)  and  filed  . . . 
Orders  of  admission  issued 

435 

467 

SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SOLDIERS’  ORPHANS.  29 

Admissions  recorded 513 

Discharges  on  age  recorded,  122,  on  order  issued  and  recorded,  102  ..  22  4 

Reports  received,  examined  and  filed 872 

Quarterly  bills  for  education  and  maintenance,  embracing  the  names, 
ages,  date  of  admission,  Ac.,  of  about  7,000  children,  examined, 

corrected  and  settled 110 

Quarterly  issue  rolls,  about  4,000  names,  examined, -corrected  and  filed,  26 

Clothing  bills  examined  and  settled,  about 200 

Warrants  and  checks  issued  (on  duplicate  statements  receipted)  ....  305 


PERSONAL. 

Aly  clerk,  Jon.x  D.  Siiryock,  Esq.,  a young  man  of  sterling  worth,  much 
onergy  and  peculiar  devotedness  to  his  work,  was  compelled  to  resign  re- 
cently on  account  of  ill  health.  He  carries  with  him  the  esteem  and  sym- 
pathy of  all  who  knew  him. 

James  L.  Pall,  Esq.,  of  Westmoreland  younty,  was  appointed  to  take 
his  place,  and  enters  upon  the  discharge  of  his  duties  with  energy. 

It  gives  m.e  great  pleasure  to  report  increased  harmony,  efficiency  and 
earnestness  upon  the  part  of  my  associates,  and,  with  few  exceptions,  among 
the  principals,  managers  and  employees  of  the  several  schools  and  homes, 
as  their  respective  duties  become  better  known  and  appreciated. 

CONCLUSION. 

But  little  need  be  said  in  conclusion.  Those  who  read  the  foregoino-  re- 
port  cai’efully  and  thoughtfally  can  scarce!}-  fail  to  form  a correct  idea  of 
the  great  work  being  done,  and  of  our  manner  of  doing  it.  If  they  desire 
to  know  what  success  has  thus  far  attended  the  work,  they  are  cordially  and 
earnestly  invited  to  visit  some  of  the  schools  and  homes  and  see  for  them- 
selves. 

I claim,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  both  inspectors  agree  with  me,  that  while 
these  children  are  withdrawn  from  the  bad  influences  so  often  surrounding 
them  in  our  villages,  boroughs  and  cities,  they  are,  with  few  exceptions,  now 
being  well  fed,  clothed  and  cared  for ; that  they  are  receiving  that  sub- 
■stantial  education,  thorough  discipline  and  efficient  religious  instruction 
most  suitable  to  their  circumstances;  that  moi'e  than  usual  attention  is 
paid  to  their  cleanliness  and  healthy  physical  development,  resulting  in  a 
most  satisfactory  growth  of  body  and  a corresponding  activit}'  of  miiiel; 
and  that  far  more  than  usual  attention  is  paid  to  their  instruction  in  various 
kinds  of  useful  labor  and  the  formation  of  habits  of  industry.  As  a result, 
it  is  claimed  that  these  children  are  approaching  manhood  and  womanhood 
well  prepared,  mentally,  morally,  physically  and  industrially,  for  life’s  se- 
verest duties  and  trials,  and  can  reasonably  be  expected  to  rank  among  the 
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rLOst  useful,  industrious  and  dutiful  citizens  of  the  Commonwealth.  Your 
Excellency  and  members  of  the  Legislature  are  invited  to  visit  the  schools 
and  homes,  and  see  how  well  these  claims  are  founded. 

Surely  the  Executive  and  legislators  of  a State  so  practically  grateful  to 
the  memories  of  those  who  fell  in  her  service,  and  so  mindful  of  the  claims 
and  necessities  of  their  bereaved  offspring  as  to  originate,  and  sustain  for 
four  years,  so  generous  a system  for  their  care  and  instruction,  will  not  fail 
to  continue  the  same  liberality,  now  that  this  system  is  producing  such 
gratifying  results,  and  at  an  annually  decreasing  cost  to  the  State.  It  is 
in  this  hope,  and  with  grateful  acknowledgments  for  the  kind  sympathy  and 
constant  encouragement  heretofore  received,  that  I again  submit  this  sacred 
trust  to  the  fostering  care  of  your  Excellency  and  the  Legislature. 

Very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

GEO.  E.  M’FARLAND, 
Siqjerintendent  Soldiers'  Orphans'  Schools. 
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Department  Soldiers’  Orphans'  Schools,) 
Harrisburg,  Pa.,  December  1, 18G9.  ) 

To  His  Excellency  John  W.  G-eary, 

Governor  of  the  Commonwealth  : 

Dear  Governor  : — I present  this,  my  third  annual  report  of  the  Soldiers’ 
Orphans’  Schools  of  Pennsylvania,  with  feelings  of  mingled  gratitude  and 
pleasure ; gratitude  to  God  that  he  has  preserved  and  protected  the  three 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  eighty  fatherless  children  that  have  been  in- 
mates of  our  schools  and  homes  during  the  j^ear,  in  a remarkable  degree, 
in  life,  health,  and  the  enjoyment  of  the  inestimable  blessings  of  home,  edu- 
cation and  training,  a grateful  Commonwealth  has  provided  for  them,  and 
has  given  strength  and  courage  for  every  trial  to  those  entrusted  with  their 
guardianship,  from  j’our  Excellency  even  to  the  humblest  worker  in  the 
cause ; and  pleasure  that  so  large  a measure  of  substantial  success  has  al- 
ready attended  our  labors  in  the  past  and  such  rich  results  are  promised  in 
the  no  distant  future. 

Wearisome,  vexatious  and  frequently  thankless  as  are  the  duties  per- 
taining to  this  trust  in  all  its  departments,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest, 
there  are  many  things  in  the  history  of  the  past  year  to  encourage  if  not 
to  compensate  all  concerned.  Our  schools  have  not  been  visited  with  anj’’ 
serious  disease,  and  the  astonishingly  low  rate  of  mortality  reported  last 
5"ear — less  than  one  death  to  every  three  hundred  children  in  school — has 
continued.  Improved  accommodations,  and  more  skillful  culture  of  the 
school  farms  have  multiplied  home  comforts  and  luxuries.  Experience  and 
system  have  rendered  the  government,  training  and  instruction  more  effi- 
cient. Children,  even  the  more  incorrigible,  are  yielding  to  these  influ- 
ences, and  are  developing  in  body,  intellect  and  heart  with  astonishing  ra- 
pidity. Increased  care  of  clothing  and  the  purchase  of  the  best  goods  have 
caused  an  accumulation  in  the  older  schools  of  fully  forty  per  cent.,  until 
now  the  children  have  three  and  four  good  suits  of  clothes,  and  present  an 
appearance  of  comfort  and  neatness  most  persons  would  think  unattainable 
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at  so  small  a cost.  The  introduction  of  a thorough  and  uniform  system  of 
grading  in  September  of  the  year  reported  for,  followed  by  public  examina- 
tions at  the  close  of  the  school  year  in  July,  has  awakened  a spirit  of  emu' 
lation  among  the  children  and  of  honorable  rivalry  among  the  schools,  that 
if  continued  and  judiciously  directed  for  a few  years,  and  accompanied  by 
the  present  encouraging  improvement  in  industrial  instruction,  and  cul- 
ture in  manners  and  habits,  will  produce  results  physically, mentally,  mor- 
ally and  industrially,  that  will  at  once  surprise  and  gratify  the  friends  of 
this  worthy  class  of  State  beneficiaries. 

These  results  will  make  apparent  to  every  citizen,  what  has  long  since 
been  acknowledged  by  our  best  statesmen,  that  Pennsylvania,  in  all  her 
legislation,  never  performed  a wiser  act  than  the  establishment  of  these 
schools,  whether  considered  politically,  economically,  or  philanthropically. 
To  provide  for,  educate  and  elevate  the  orphans  of  the  poorer  classes, 
particularly  when  made  fatherless  in  her  own  service,  is  at  once  the  highest 
dut}’’  and  the  wisest  statesmanship  upon  the  part  of  any  people.  That 
Pennsylvania  is  doing  this  well — better  and  more  generously  than  any 
other  State  or  nation  of  modern  times — must  be  admitted  by  any  candid 
person  who  will  visit  our  Soldiers’  Orphans’  Schools  and  homes,  (and  all 
are  invited  to  do  so,)  study  our  system,  and  compare  it  with  the  systems 
of  relief  found  elsewhere. 

The  tables  and  financial  statements  which  follow,  furnish  much  valuable 
information  concerning  the  numbers  enjoying,  or  seeking  to  enjoy,  the 
bounty  of  the  State,  the  probable  continuance  and  cost  of  the  sj^stem,  and 
other  interesting  facts.  A careful  study  of  these  tables  and  deductions  is 
earnestly  asked. 


CONDENSED  TABULAR  STATEMENT. 

Tlie  followinp:  tabular  stnlcmcut  exliibits  the  location  of  the  institutions  receiving  and  maintaining  soldiers’  orphans  at 
the  expense  of  tlie  Stale,  together  nith  the  number  of  orders  issued,  admissions,  discharges,  deaths  and  present  strength  of 
each  and  of  all,  as  shown  l)y  the  books  of  this  Department,  May  31,  ISGti: 
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ORDERS  AND  APPLICATIONS,  BY  AGE. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  orders  issued,  exclusive  of  dis- 
charges and  deaths,  and  the  number  of  applications  on  lile  for  each  age 
from  four  to  fifteen  years,  inclusive,  to  May  31,  181)9  : 


Age. 


P’onr  

.vears.., 

Five 

....do 

Six 

...do 

Seven 

....do 

....do 

Nino  

Ten 

....do.. ... 

iileven . 

Twelve 

....do 

Thirteen .. 

...do 

Fourteen  . 

....do 

Fifteen ... 

Total, 


Ko.  of  orders  is- 
sued, exclusive, 
of  discliarges 

arni  deaths  

Number  of  appli- 
cations on  file 

1 

Total  number  of  ! 
orders  and  a])pli-  j 
cations i 

16 

2*2 

38 

61 

37 

98 

1S6 

67 

253 

293 

72 

.365 

406 

106 

512 

443 

97 

540 

523 

84 

607 

566 

68 

634 

567 

48 

615 

463 

42 

.505 

400 

42 

442 

362 

16 

.373 

4,286 

701 

4,  987 

GENERAL  RESULTS. 


Special  attention  is  directed  to  the  following  more  important  general 
results,  as  ascertained  from  the  foregoing  tables,  and  from  other  sources, 
and  here  grouped  in  convenient  form  for  comparison  and  reference  : 


186,5. 

1863. 

1867. 

(6  mos. ) 
1868. 

1869. 

Total. 

Accepted  applications  received 

Orders  issued 

Admissions  to  schools 

Discharges  on  order 

Discharges  on  age 

Deaths 

No.  in  school  at  close  of  the  year... 

1,848 

1,582 

1,242 

17 

4 

1,  226 

1, 697 
1,779 

1,  575 

57 

48 

13 

2,  681 

1,095 
7.39 
630 
31 
85 
10 
.3,  180 

4.36 

467 

513 

102 

122 

9 

.3,  431 

687 
495 
549 
100 
263 
17 
3,  631 

5,  763 
5,  062 
4,  509 
.307 
518 
53 

These  totals  show ; 


1.  A constant  decrease  in  the  sources  whence  these  .schools  are  supplied, 
viz:  the  number  of  accepted  applications  received.  Thus,  in  1869  the 
whole  number  of  accepted  applications  received  was  681,  being  18.5  less 
than  in  1868,  (doubling  the  six  months  reported  separately,  in  order  to 
compare  whole  years,)  408  less  than  in  1861,  and  1,010  less  than  in  1866. 

2.  A continued  increase  in  the  discharges,  which  will  thus  diminish, 
each  year  more  rapidly,  the  number  of  children  under  the  care  of  the  State. 
Thus,  the  discharges  on  age  in  1869  were  263,  being  19  more  than  in  1868, 
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232  more  than  in  1867,  and  206  more  than  in  1866.  This  number  would 
have  been  still  larger,  but  for  the  fact  that  most  of  those  discharged  on 
order  would  have  reached  the  age  of  sixteen  and  been  discharged  on  aoe 
during  the  year,  had  not  the  discharge  on  order  j^receded  it. 

These  facts  show  that  a few  moi’e  years  witl  substantially  complete  the 
work  of  duty  and  mercy  thus  far  so  well  done  by  the  Commonwealth  ; and 
these  her  adopted  children,  grown  to  the  years  of  maturity,  will  form  an 
important  body  of  intelligent,  industrious  and  useful  men  and  women,  who 
will  fondly  love  and  cheerfully  serve  the  State  that  was  so  practically 
mindful  of  their  welfare  during  the  most  helpless  and  critical  period  of  their 
lives. 


APPLICATIONS  BY  COUNTY. 

The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  applications  on  file  June  1, 
1868,  received  and  issued  during  the  j’ear  ending  May  31,  1869,  and  re- 
maining on  file  May  31,  1869  : 


Names  of  Counties. 

On  file 

Received.... 

Issued 

Remaining 
on  file 

1,  Adains 

2 

1 

3 

2.  Allegheny  

11 

7 

8 

10 

.Armstrong 

34 

28 

21 

41 

4.  Beaver  

.5 

4 

3 

6 

5.  Bedford 

1 

3 

2 

2 

6.  Berks 

8 

5 

1 

12 

19 

22 

15 

26 

S.  Rrfidford  

7 

16 

3 

20 

9.  Books 

1 

3 

2 

2 

10.  Butler 

2 

16 

14 

4 

16 

17 

15 

18 

12.  Ojirhon  

3 

1 

4 

13.  Centre  

13 

12 

8 

17 

14.  Chester 

22 

22 

36 

8 

12 

22 

14 

20 

5 

10 

2 

13 

1 

2 

2 

1 

18.  Columbia 

4 

5 

5 

4 

19.  Crawford  

6 

26 

12 

20 

2 

7 

5 

4 

21.  Dauphin  

12 

20 

21 

11 

3 

4 

2 

5 

2.3.  Elk 

2 

2 

4 

12 

13 

3 

14 

12 

22 

14 

2 

2 

9 

3 

13 

9, ft.  niton  

6 

2 

6 

2 

3 

2 

11 

3.5 

15 

31 

34 

20 

6 

48 

29 

16 

17 

28 

5 

3 

2 

34.  Lancaster 

17 

24 

17 

24 
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Names  of  Counties. 


85.  Lawrence 

36.  Lebanon 

37.  Lehiy:h. 

38.  Luzerne 

39.  Lycoming 

40.  Mercer 

41.  M'Kean 

42.  Mifflin 

43.  Monroe 

44.  Montgomerj^ 

45.  ^lontour 

46.  Norlhampion  .... 

47.  Northumberland 

48.  Perry 

49.  Philadelphia 

50.  Pike 

51.  Potter 

52.  Schuylkill 

53.  Snjffler.  

54.  Somerset 

55.  Sullivan 

56.  Susquehanna 

57.  Tioga 

58.  pinion 

59.  Venango 

60.  Warren 

61.  Washington 

62.  Wayne 

63.  'Westmoreland.., 

64.  'Wyoming 

65.  York 


t—4 

■ 

. , , 

s 

4 

" - 

"o 

< 

6 

“ — 

; 

11 

11 

10 

3 

1 

5 

1 

5 

s 

4 

3 

9 

7 

12 

12 

9 

9 

10 

8 

26 

-0 

1 

1 

1 

14 

5 

10 

3 

O 

1 

4 

1 

4 

‘2 

3 

1 

4 

] 

4 

3 

2 

1 

7 

12 

6 

13 

8 

10 

6 

12 

28 

60 

4(3 

42 

12 

11 

O 

21 

15 

20 

5 

30 

1 

3 

3 

1 

3 

5 

2 

8 

1 

o 

1 

2 

6 

10 

2 

14 

17 

24 

s 

33 

4 

2 

3 

3 

O 

8 

8 

O 

13 

9 

15 

7 

9 

5 

10 

8 

7 

4 

11 

2 

4 

1 

5 

13 

4 

o 

12 

509 

6.87 

495 

701 

The  number  of  applications  received  'vras  considerabl}?'  increased  beyond 
'what  Tvas  expected,  by  the  establishment  of  the  school  for  colored  soldiers’ 
orphans  at  Bridgewater,  Bucks  count}",  on  the  16th  of  June,  1868.  At 
that  time  there  were  but  22  colored  orphans  under  the  care  of  the  State. 
At  the  close  of  the  year  the  number  had  increased  to  124 — an  increase  of 
102,  with  other  applications  remaining  on  file  awaiting  action. 


WHOLE  NUMBER  OF  ORDERS  ISSUED  FOR  THE  ADMISSION  OF  CHILDREN  FROM 

EACH  COUNTY. 

The  whole,  number  of  accepted  applications  received  till  June  1,  1869, 
was  5,163.  Of  these  701  remain  on  file,  as  shown  by  the  last  table,  and 
the  remaining  5,062  have  been  issued,  as  follows  : 

Adams,  30  ; Allegheny,  260  ; Armstrong,  122  ; Beaver,  72  ; Bedford,  78  ; 
Berks,  71  ; Blair,  164  ; Bradford,  OO}  Bucks,  58  ; Butler,  67  ; Cambria,  71  ; 
Carbon,  21  ; Centre,  183;  Chester,  106;  Clarion,  145;  Clearfield,  42  ; Clin- 
ton, 34;  Columbia,  61;  Crawford,  46;  Cumberland,  69  ;,  Dauphin,  149 
Delaware,  34;  Elk,  4 ; Erie,  29  ; Fayette,  97  ; Forest,  G;  Franklin,  36; 
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Fulton,  11 ; Greene,  11 ; Huntingdon,  80  ; Indiana,  66  ; Jefferson,  83  ; Ju- 
niata, 51;  Lancaster,  239;  Lawrence,  10;  Lebanon,  35;  Lehigh,  69;  Lu-: 
zerne,  116  ; Lycorniug,  96  ; M’Kean,  11 ; Mercer,  92  ; Mifflin,  68  ; Monroe, 
41;  Montgomery,  41;  Montour,  40;  Northampton,  41  ; Northumberland, 
53;  Perry,  138;  Philadelphia,  785  ; Pike,  3 ; Potter,  27  ; Schuylkill,  50  ; 
Sunnier,  32;  Somerset,  12;  Sullivan,  11;  Susquehanna,  88 ; Tioga,  112; 
Union,  43;  Venango,  60;  Warren,  19;  Washington,  54;  Wayne,  23; 
Westmoreland,  50  ; Wyoming,  33,  and  York,  87 — sixty-five  counties;  Came- 
ron county  alone  having  none. 

DENOMINATIONAL  PARENTAGE. 

Of  3,715  children  actually  in  school  September  1,  1869,  the  fathers  of 
3,203  are  reported  as  members  of  some  church,  leaving  514  unconnected 
with  church  or  not  reported. 

Of  3,203  thus  reported,  there  were  of  Methodist  parentage,  1,269  ; Lu- 
theran, 433;  Presbyterian,  412;  Baptist,  228 ; German  Reformed,  166  ; 
Catholic,  157  ; Episcopal,  157  ; Protestant,  (probably  not  intended  to  rep- 
resent any  particular  denomination,)  149  ; United  Brethren,  75  ; Disciple, 
35  ; Evangelical,  29  ; Church  of  God,  26  ; Tunkers,  18  ; Universalists,  11  ; 
Congregationalist,  8;  Friends,  6 ; Albrights,  5 ; Winebrenarians,  5 ; Church 
of  Mesiah,  4 ; Adventists,  4 ; Bethel,  Puritan,  Moravian,  and  Israelite, 
each  1. 

COST  OF  THE  SYSTEM  FOR  THE  FISCAL  YEAR  ENDING  MAY  31,  1869. 

For  education  and  maintenance  of  2,415  children  in  advanced 
schools,  whole  and  fractional  years,  aggregating  1,929 


years,  at  $140,  (per  act  April  11,  1867) $270,  189  17 

For  education  and  maintenance  of  890  children  in  primary 
schools,  whole  and  fractional  3mars,  aggregating  750 

3'ears,  at  $125,  (same  act) 93,868  83 

For  education  and  maintenance  of  834  children  in  homes, 
whole  and  fractional  years,  aggregating  730j^|  jmars,  at 

$105,  (same  act) 76,  753  62 

For  clothing  2,415  children  in  advanced  schools,  and  furnish- 
ing 263  discharge  outfits,  whole  and  fractional  years,  aggre- 
gating 2,018  years,  at  $25,  (same  actj 50,  450  00 

For  partial  relief  for  12  children,  $30  each,  (act  April  9,  1867,)  360  00 

For  general  expenses 9, 350  00 


Total  cost 500,971  62 
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Amount  brought  fox’ward $500,971  62 

Average  cost  of  each  pupil,  $137  97. 

B}’ unexpended  balance  from  last  year $6,  004  74 

By  appropriation,  act  April  16,  1868 400,000  00 

By  appropriation,  act  March  13,  1869  50,000  00 

456,004  74 


Balance  unprovided  for 44,  966  88 


The  following  tables  exhibit  in  detail  the  expenditures  for  the  year, 
showing  how  much  was  paid  quarterly,  by  warrant  on  the  State  Treasurer, 
to  each  institution  for  education  and  maintenance,  and  how  much  remains 
due  to  each.  They  also  show  the  amount  paid  to  principals  for  freight 
on  goods,  making  clothing,  mending  shoes,  &c.,  at  the  advanced  schools 
during  the  year.  The  receipted  bills  of  items  filed  in  the  Auditor  (Gen- 
eral’s office  will  be  found  to  correspond  precisely  with  these  sums  : 
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Amount  remaining  due 
and  tmpaid  to  each  in- 
stitution, it  being  40 
per  cent,  of  the  iiSills. 
for  the  quarter  ending 
May  31,  1869 ^ 


Totals  paid  and  due 
schools  for  entire  year, 
for  educai’n  and  main- 
tenance. freight,  mak- 
ing clothing,  memiing 
shoes,  Ac.,  from  .lane 
1,  '68.  to  IMay  31,  '69  ... 


1C  CO 
CT.  Gi 
CO  CO 

cT  -T 


c:  c:  JO  CO  LO  Oi  Ol  'O  00 
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Freight  on  goods,  mak- 
ing ciolhing,  mending 
shoes,  etc.,  paiti  to 
Principals  of  advanced 
schools 


c 

rt 

c 

q: 


'C 
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Total  for  the  year, 
paid  and  imp’d. 
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For  quarter  end- 
ing iMay  31,  ‘69.. 


r-<  X 

O CO 

05 

X CO 
05  01 


For  quarter  end- 
ing Feb.  28,  ’69.. 


CO  1(0 
X 
C5  CO 
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ing Nov.  30,  '68, 
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C5  01 
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For  quarter  end- 
ing Aug.  31,  '68. 
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* Including  $109  50  for  making  kersey  suits. 

f Including  |402  85  for  making  kersey  and  uniform  suits,  girls’  sacks,  knitting  stockings,  &o. 
Boj-s’  suits  and  girls’  sacks  for  other  schools  tvere  made  and  forwarded  to  each. 
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RECAPITULATION. 


Expenditures  for  education  and  maintenance  in 

advanged  schools $210,189  IT 

Expenditures  for  education  and  maintenance, 

including  clothing,  in  primary  schools 93,  368  83 

Expenditures  for  education  and  maintenance, 

in(jluding  clothing,  in  homes 16,153  62 


Total  expenditures  for  education  and  maintenance,  paid  by 

warrant  on  State  Treasurer $440,811 

Expenditures  for  freight,  making  clothing,  men  d- 
ing  shoes,  &c.,  paid  to  principals  of  advanced 

schools $t,025  21 

Expenditures  for  goods  purchased,  freight  paid, 

making  clothing,  &c., for  advanced  schools.  . 43,424  73 

Expenditures  for  partial  relief 360  00 

General  expenses 9,350  00 


62 


60,160  00 

Total  expenditures  for  all  purposes 500,971  62 

Appropriations 456,  004  74 

Balance,  as  before 44,  966  88 

Expenditures $500,  971  62 

Estimated  expenditures,  (see  report  for  1867) 500,  450  00 

Excess 521  62 


By  reference  to  my  report  of  1867,  page  15,  it  will  be  seen  that  I then, 
nearly  two  years  ago,  estimated  the  cost  of  the  sj’stem  for  the  j'ear  ending 
May  31,  1869,  at  $500,450,  while  the  actual  expenditures,  as  now  ascer- 
tained and  given  above,  were  $500,971  62,  a difference  of  only  $521  62,  in 
over  half  a million  of  dollars.  The  striking  correctness  of  this  estimate  is 
referred  to  as  showing  that  the  wants  of  the  system  were  then  fully  under- 
stood and  correctl}^  presented  to  your  Excellency  and  the  Legislature,  and 
that  the  present  excess  of  expenditures  over  appropriation  is  not  the  result 
of  any  unexpected  increase  in  the  cost  of  the  system. 

It  was  determined,  however,  when  the  special  appropriation  of  $50,000 
was  asked  for  in  January  last,  to  keep  below  the  estimate,  and  within  that 
excess  by  refusing  admissions  as  vacancies  by  discharges  and  deaths  oc- 
curred. But  this  was  found  to  be  so  unjust  and  unwise,  that  it  was  aban- 
doned. The  schools  at  Titusville  and  Mercer  were  running  at  a positive 
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loss  to  their  proprietors  for  want  of  their  full  complement  of  children,  while 
the  districts  in  which  they  are  located,  heretofore  destitute  of  schools,  were 
full  of  needy  applicants  begging  for  admission.  The  Dayton  school,  here- 
tofore small  for  want  of  accommodations,  having  its  new  buildings  com-  ) 
pleted,  removed  even  a pretext  for  the  longer  exclusion  of  a .portion  at.' 
least  of  the  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  applicants  so  long  pleading  for 
admission  in  Armstrong,  Jefferson  and  Clarion  counties  alone.  The  Sol-i 
diers’  Orphans’  Institute  in  connection  with  the  Northern  Home,  and  the 
Lincoln  Institution,  two  most  excellent  institutions  in  Philadelphia,  had  so 
far  enlarged  and  improved  their  accommodations,  increased  their  corps  of 
emplojmes,  and  elevated  the  character  of  their  schools,  as  to  merit  recog- 
nition and  require  the  admission  of  the  most  needy  Philadelphia  applicants, 
as  well  as  an  increase  of  rates,  allowed  them  for  the  older  pupils  hereto- 
fore kept  at  the  primary  rates,  now  impossible,  because  of  increased  ex- 
penses. 

These  special  reasons,  together  with  the  many  individual  cases  of  ex- 
treme destitution,  seeking  admission  from  every  part  of  the  Commonwealth 
as  winter  approached,  and  the  necessity  of  at  least  partially  supplying  the 
places  of  discharges,  to  prevent  destroying  the  efficiency  of,  if  not  closing 
some  of  our  best  schools,  by  too  largely  reducing  their  numbers,  and  thus 
causing  the  discharge  of  many  of  their  skilled  employees,  compelled  the 
abandonment  of  the  reduction-scheme  and  caused  the  original  estimates, 
to  which  reference  has  been  made,  to  be  continued  as  the  basis  of  expen- 
ditures. 

Compelled  again,  and  for  the  third  time,  to  make  choice  of  one  of  two 
evils,  I believed,  after  much  anxious  thought  and  consultation  with  friends 
of  the  system,  that  to  permit  an  excess  of  expenditures  over  the  appropria- 
tion, not  exceeding  previous  estimates,  would  be  more  in  accordance  with 
the  wishes  of  the  Legislature  and  the  people  of  Pennsylvania,  than  to  cause 
increased  misery  by  refusing  admission,  during  the  winter,  to  the  destitute 
children  of  the  Commonwealth,  whose  piteous  appeals  would  fill  pages ; 
particularly,  too,  at  a time  when  this  refusal  would  have  closed  some,  and 
destrojmd  the  efficiency  of  others  of  our  best  institutions.  It  is  hoped  that 
this  action  will  meet  the  approval  of  the  Legislature,,  whose  wise  and  gen- 
erous provision  for  our  soldiers’  orphans,  so  often  repeated,  has  set  an 
example  for  the  other  States  of  the  Union  which  they  are  now  quite  gen- 
erally following. 

It  will  be  seen  that  there  remains  due  and  unpaid  to  the  several  insti- 
tutions, a like  proportion  to  each,  the  sum  of  $44,966  88,  as  the  excess 
above  referred  to.  These  institutions  have  been  very  much  inconvenienced 
by  the  failure  to  receive  payment  promptly  at  the  close  of  each  quarter, 
and  have  been  compelled  to  borrow  the  sums  due  them  from  the  State  to 
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meet  their  regular  quarterly  bills,  paying,  in  some  instances,  as  much  as 
twelve  per  cent,  interest  on  these  loans.  The  reason  of  this  will  be  more 
apparent  when  I state,  as  a fact,  that  every  institution  owned  by  i^rivate 
parties  is  largely  in  debt  for  improvements  and  repairs  made,  to  place  them 
in  the  condition  demanded  by  the  wants  of  the  school,  whi  le  the  homes, 
Ac.,  having  no  profit-fund  to  draw  from,  depend  entirely  upon  their  quar- 
terly instalments  to  pay  their  quai’terly  bills  as  they  become  due?  The 
Legislature  is,  therefore,  earnestly  asked  to  appropriate  the  sum  due,  with 
interest,  early  in  the  session. 

COST  OF  THE  SYSTEM  DURING  THE  CURRENT  YEAR,  ENDING  MAY  31,  1810. 

The  estimated  expenditures  for  the  present  year,  as  published  in  my  last 
annual  report,  were  $494,100.  ^ 

These  estimates  were  made  after  the  most  careful  and  accurate  calcula- 
tions, and  provided  for  no  increase  in  numbers,  as  then  stated.  To  keep 
within  that  sum  requires  the  refusal  to  admit  the  many  needy  soldiers’ 
orphans  applying,  except  as  vacancies  occur  by  discharges  and  deaths.  To 
reduce  the  expenditures  to  a less  sum,  therefore,  involves  the  discharge, 
without  any  fault  of  theirs,  of  homeless  and  helpless  orphans,  whose  care 
and  guardianship  the  State  had  already  solemnly  assumed,  in  fulfillment  of 
the  promise  made  by  the  act  of  April  9,  1861.  Not  believing  that  either 
your  Excellency  or  the  Legislature  desired  me  to  tlius  break  the  plighted 
faith  of  the  Commonwealth  to  these  her  adopted  children,  I have  retained 
them  in  school,  and  have  consequently  continued  the  expenditures  at  the 
estimated  rate,  $494,100  per  annum.  And  as  the  appropriation  made  by 
the  last  Legislature  was  only  $450,000,  I respectfully  ask  the  additional 
sum  of  $44,100,  in  time  to  pay  bills  falling  due  on  the  last  day  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1810. 

ESTIMATED  COST  FOR  THE  YEAR  COMMENCING  JUNE  1,  1810,  AND  ENDINGi 

MAY  31,  1811. 

Taking  the  number  of  children  actually  in  school  on  the  31st  May,  1869,, 
as  the  basis  of  calculation,  and  providing  for  no  increase  in  numbers,,  the 
following  estimate  gives  the  least  sum  that  will  supply  the  means  necessary 


for  the  year  : 

For  the  education  and  maintenance  of  2,100  children  in  the 

advanced  schools,  at  $140  per  annum $294,  000  00 

For  the  education  and  maintenance,  including  clothing,  of  150 

children  in  primary  schools,  at  $125  per  annum 93, 150  00 


Carried  forward 387,150  00 

2 Sol.  Orph. 
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Amount  brought  forward $38Y,  150  00 

For  the  education  and  maintenance,  including  clothing,  of 

750  children  in  homes,  &c.,  at  $105 78,  750  00 

For  clothing  2,100  children,  at  $25  per  annum 52,500  00 

For  freedom  outfits  (provided  for  by  section  12,  act  April  9, 

1867)  for  400  children,  at  $12  50  each 5,000  00 

For  general  expenses 10,500  00 


Total  estimated  expenditures  for  the  year 534,  500  00 


The  estimate  here  given  will  provide  for  3,600  children,  the  number  now 
actually  in  school,  and  will  consequently  continue  the  schools  in  the  present 
condition  and  strength.  It  is  probable  also  that  it  will  allow  the  admis- 
sion, during  the  year,  of  most  of  the  applicants  now  seeking  admission,  and 
of  some  of  those  that  may  apply  during  the  year.  The  number  on  file  at 
the  close  of  the  year  will  therefore  be  much  less  than  now,  while  the  schools 
will  continue  sufficiently  full  to  warrant  this  Department  in  expecting  and 
demanding  constant  improvement  and  growth.  No  less  sum  should,  under 
any  circumstances,  be  appropriated. 

The  administratioji  of  the  system  upon  the  restricted  plan  above  esti- 
mated for,  has  perhaps  some  advantages  and  will  save  untold  suffering,  ac- 
complish great  good,  and  prove  a valuable  investment  on  the  part  of  the 
State  in  whatever  manner  considered.  Yet  the  admission  of  all  needy  ap- 
plicants entitled  to  it  is  the  only  policy  that  will  do  equal  and  exact  jus- 
tice to  all  our  orphan  wards,  and  pay  the  full  measure  of  our  indebtedness 
to  their  brave  and  self-sacrificing  fathers.  I repeat,  therefore,  the  recom- 
mendations of  previous  reports  as  convictions  only  strengthened  by  another 
year’s  experience  and  observation.  An  addition  to  the  sum  above  esti- 
mated for,  sufficient  to  admit  all  applicants  awaiting  admission  on  the  first 
of  June,  1870,  would  also  cause  the  maximum  number  and  cost  to  be  at 
once  reached,  and  the  decrease  to  immediately  commence. 

I will  cheerfully  furnish  estimates  to  include  all  whenever  desired.  I may 
add  also  the  encouraging  fact,  that  the  sum  now  asked  for  is  the  largest 
that  will  ever  be  required  in  any  one  year,  and  that  if  granted,  the  decrease 
in  numbers  and  cost  must  be  quite  rapid  hereafter, 

THE  CHILDREN  OF  THOSE  WHO  DIED  OF  WOUNDS  RECEIVED,  OR  DISEASE  CON- 
TRACTED IN  THE  SERVICE,  BUT  AFTER  THEIR  DISCHARGE. 

Many  severely  wounded  or  badly  diseased  men  who  died  of  their  wounds, 
or  of  disease,  after  discharge  from  service,  sometimes  after  sufiering  months 
or  even  years,  left  destitute  families,  rendered  more  destitute  because  though 
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life  was  spared  for  a time,  wounds  or  disease  made  them  a source  of  ex- 
pense rather  than  of  assistance  to  the  families. 

Frequent  applications  for  the  admission  of  the  children  of  such  have  been 
made.  The  law,  however,  though  appearing  to  sanction  their  admission  in 
the  title,  will  not  do  so  if  strictly  construed. 

Where  admitted  it  has  been  only  after  the  applications  have  been  ac- 
companied by  affidavits  of  physicians,  that  death  actually  ensued  from 
wounds  received  or  disease  contracted  in  the  service,  and  then  only  in 
cases  where  the  destitution  has  been  extreme. 

But  the  exigencies  incident  to  the  war  having  passed  awaj",  I do  not  feel 
justified  in  admitting  any  more  of  such  cases  without  special  authority 
from  the  Legislature  for  doing  so. 

CLOTHING  IN  ADVANCED  SCHOOLS. 

As  remarked  in  last  year’s  report,  the  law  (section  12,  Act  April  9, 1867,) 
provides  that  those  who  are  discharged  on  age,  shall  have  “ a full  out-fit  of 
clothes,”  while  the  destitute  condition  of  those  admitted,  usually  renders  a 
similar  out-fit  necessary  for  every  new  pupil  admitted.  Those  familiar  with 
the  cost  of  clothing  children,  at  present  prices,  will  readily  admit  that  this 
[out-fit  need  not  be  very  “ full,”  to  cost  at  least  $12  50,  a half-yearly  allow- 
ance. 

Thus  those  discharged  take  with  them  clothing  costing  the  half-year's 
allowance  next  following  their  discharge^  while  those  admitted,  require  a like 
half-year's  allowance  in  advance^  to  put  them  on  an  equal  footing  with  those 
already  in  school.  Hence,  to  calculate  the  semi-annual  allowance  of  cloth- 
ing required  at  any  given  time,  it  is  necessary  to  take  1,  the  number  of 
children  in  school  at  the  commencement  of  the  period  calculated  for  ; 2,  the 
number  admitted  during  the  period ; and  3,  the  number  discharged  during 
the  period. 

Applying  this  to  the  year  embraced  in  this  report,  it  produces  the  fol- 


lowing result : 

1.  Number  of  children  in  advanced  schools,  June  1,  1868 1,866 

2.  Number  of  children  admitted  into  them  till  May  31,  1869 412 

3.  Number  of  children  discharged  from  them  on  age,  till  May  31 , 1869,  330 

Actual  number  to  be  clothed 2,  608 


But  I drew  only  $50,450,  or  the  allowance  for  but  2,018  children,  with 
which  to  clothe  2,608  children,  or  590  more  than  the  number  for  which 
means  were  provided,  thus  reducing  the  average  amount  received /or  each 
child  to  $19  34. 

While  the  $25  per  annum  allowed  for  each  child,  if  judiciously  expended, 
and  the  clothing  carefully  mended  and  preserved  at  the  schools,  will  keep 
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our  children  comfortably  and  respectably  clad,  it  will  not  provide  for  these 
extra  outfits  at  admission  and  at  discharge^  and  the  Department  is  now, 
and  always  will  be,  in  debt  in  advance  of  the  quarter  for  the  goods  neces- 
sary for  such  outfits. 

I therefore  ask,  in  the  estimates,  for  a sum  sufficient  to  meet  these  outfits, 
particularly  of  those  discharged. 

The  reports  of  Rev.  C.  Cornforth,  Examiner  and  Inspector,  and  of  Mrs. 
E.  E.  Hutter,  Lady  Examiner  and  Inspector,  herewith  presented,  show 
that,  even  with  the  small  sum  appropriated,  each  child  has  two,  three  or 
four  comfortable  suits  of  clothing,  the  larger  number  being  in  such  of  the 
older  schools  as  have  been  most  careful  and  successful  in  the  management 
of  the  clothing. 

But  furnishing  outfits  for  410  children  discharged  on  age,  and  233  dis- 
charged on  order — a total  of  *703  extra  outfits  during  the  past  two  years 
and  a half,  worth  $8,181  50,  in  addition  to  an  equal  number  required  for 
the  children  who  took  the  places  of  those  discharged — has  placed  the 
Department  in  debt  for  more  than  one  quarter’s  supplies  in  advance  of  the 
appropriation. 

For  these,  and  other  reasons  not  enumerated,  no  more  extra  outfits  can 
be  furnished,  unless  special  provision  is  made  for  them. 

GRADED  COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

The  graded  course  of  study,  prepared  and  inti’oduced  in  September,  1868, 
is  now'  adopted  and  followed  in  all  the  schools  and  homes,  and  proves  an 
entire  success.  The  annual  examinations  that  occurred  in  July,  at  the 
close  of  the  school  year,  participated  in  by  Hon.  Wilmer  Worthington, 
Francis  Wells,  Esq.,  Prof.  James  S.  Rankin  and  others,  and  the  principals 
and  teachers  of  the  several  schools,  demonstrated  clearly  the  wisdom  of 
adopting  such  a course  of  study,  and  indicated  the  most  surprising 
advancement  in  scholarship.  The  gentlemen  who  kindly  assisted  in  the 
examination,  freely  expressed  their  surprise  and  delight.  Teachers  and 
pupils  were  alike  gratified,  and  commenced  the  new  school  year  with  energy 
and  enthusiasm,  determined  to  remedy  previous  failures,  and  increase  the 
brilliancy  of  f uture  successes. 

Principals,  superintendents  and  matrons  report  that  their  children  never 
returned  from  their  summer  vacations  in  better  condition  and  spirits,  and 
never  entered  upon  their  studies  with  so  much  willingness  and  zeal. 

The  next  examination,  to  be  prepared  for  which  all  concerned  are  working 
w'ith  unfiagging  industry,  will  show  most  of  our  children  well  prepared  for 
promotion  to  the  next  higher  grades.  A fair  proportion  are  reaching  to  the 
sixth,  seventh  and  eighth — the  three  higher  grades.  This  requires  a good 
practical  English  education,  suitable  for  all  classes  of  children  and  schools. 
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and  particularly  adapted,  it  is  thought,  to  prepare  our  soldiers’  orphans  fo* 
the  practical  duties  of  life. 

The  following  is  the  course  of  studies  adopted  : 

First  Grade. — Spelling,  primary,  first  half ; reading.  First  Reader, 
through  ; writing  on  slates  ; oral  exercises  in  numl^ers. 

Second  Grade. — Spelling,  primar^^,  completed;  elementary  sounds  of 
letters,  commenced  ; reading.  Second  Reader,  through  ; writing  and  draw- 
ing on  slates;  mental  arithmetic,  primary,  first  half;  written  arithmetic, 
four  fundamental  rules  ; geography,  oral  instruction  in  local. 

Third  Grade. — Spelling,  first  half,  advanced ; elementary  sounds,  con- 
tinued ; reading.  Third  Reader,  through  ; writing  in  books ; drawing  on 
slates  ; mental  arithmetic,  primary,  through  ; wu'itten  arithmetic,  primary, 
through  ; geography,  oral  and  use  of  maps. 

Fourth  Grade. — Spelling,  advanced,  through;  reading.  Third  Reader, 
reviewed ; writing  in  books  ; drawing  ; intellectual  arithmetic,  first  half ; 
written  arithmetic,  first  half;  geography,  primary. 

Fifth  Grade. — Spelling  and  defining;  reading.  Fourth  Reader  first  half; 
writing ; intellectual  arithmetic,  through ; written  arithmetic,  through  ; 
drawing;  geography,  intermediate  ; grammar,  primary. 

Sixth  Grade. — Spelling  and  defining  ; reading.  Fourth  Reader  through  ; 
writing  ; drawing;  written  arithmetic,  reviewed  ; geography  ; United  States 
History ; primary  physiology. 

Seventh  Grade. — Spelling  and  defining  ; reading.  Fifth  Reader  first  half; 
book-keeping ; elementaiy  algebra,  commenced  ; geography,  physical ; 
grammar,  through ; United  States  Histor}’ and  Constitution;  physiology. 

Eighth  Grade. — Etymology;  reading.  Fifth  Reader  through  ; book-keep- 
ing ; elementary  algebra  completed,  to  quadratic  equations,  &c. 

Yocal  music,  declamation,  composition,  and  other  exercises  throughout 
the  course. 

Examinations  quarterly.  Two  quarters  allowed  to  complete  the  studies 
of  each  grade. 

Educational  blanks  were  prepared,  and  the  results  of  the  examinations 
made  out  in  duplicate,  one  copy  for  the  school  and  the  other  to  be  retained 
in  the  Department,  where  thej^  can  be  seen  by  all  interested. 

COUNTY  COMMITTEE  OF  SUPERINTENDENCE. 

These  committees,  consisting  of  three,  five  or  seven  intelligent  and  phi- 
lanthropic ladies  and  gentlemen  in  each  county,  in  proportion  as  the  county 
is  large  or  small,  continue  to  do  much  important  work  for  the  cause,  with 
out  any  expense  whatever  to  the  State  or  to  mothers.  When  active  and 
earnest,  as  they  are  in  many  counties,  they  have  rendered  me  veiy  valuable  aid 
by  imparting  information,  investigating  complaints,  and  performing  many 
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other  duties  frequently  involving  much  labor  and  large  correspondence. 
In  a number  of  instances,  they  have  visited  the  institutions  to  which  the 
children  of  their  respective  counties  were  admitted,  and  always  with  good 
results.  The  Department  is  always  thankful  for  reports  of  these  visits. 

The  kindly  aid  of  these  committees  is  still  desired,  and  they  are  earnestly 
requested  to  exercise  a supervisory  care  over,  and  extend  their  counsel  and 
assistance  to  the  large  numbers  now  arriving  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  and 
passing  out  into  the  busy  world,  so  full  of  dangers  and  trials  to  those  of 
that  tender  age. 

CHILDREN  ARRIVING  AT  THE  AGE  OF  SIXTEEN  YEARS. 

The  discharges  on  age  have  now  reached  so  large  a number  (518)  that 
they  inei'it  and  will  hereafter  receive  more  attention. 

It  is  regretted  that  the  clerical  force  in  this  Department  is  too  small  to 
render  possible  frequent  correspondence  with  these  graduates,  now  fast  be- 
coming men  and  women,  assuming  positions  in  society,  and  taking  part  in 
the  busy  drama  of  life.  Much  encouragement  and  assistance  might  thus 
be  given  to  them  during  their  minority,  and  many  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive facts  collected. 

The  live  years  extending  from  sixteen,  when  thej^  leave  school, until  twenty- 
one,  are  the  most  critical  years  of  their  lives,  both  to  themselves  and  the 
Commonwealth,  so  largely  interested  in  their  future  well  being. 

• So  far  as  known  to  this  Department,  those  who  have  left  the  schools  on 
age  are  doing  quite  well,  particularly  those  who  have  been  in  school  long 
enough  to  make  permanent  improvement. 

The  girls  usually  pass  into  good  families,  where  they  are  surrounded  with 
the  safeguards,  and  charged  with  some  of  the  duties  of  home. 

The  boys  learn  trades,  work  on  farms,  enter  stores,  &c.,  and  several  have 
been  indentured  to  trades  on  very  favorable  conditions  by  the  Superinten- 
dent. A considerable  number  of  both  sexes  are  teaching  school  quite  ac- 
ceptably, while  others  are  continuing  their  studies  at  other  schools.  Seve" 
ral  are  at  Normal  schools  and  one  has  entered  college. 

Thus  are  these  schools  sending  out  annually  a constantly  increasing  num- 
ber of  boys  and  girls  to  augment  the  number  of  our  most  industrious,  use- 
ful and  virtuous  citizens,  and  to  thus  re-pay  Pennsylvania  for  her  large 
expenditures  in  their  behalf,  at  a time  when  youth  and  want  combined  to 
make  them  dependent  upon  her.  Right  well  will  they  recomjpense  her 
timely  assistance. 

INDUSTRIAL  INSTRUCTION  AND  TRADES. 

I have  seen  nothing  to  change  my  views  upon  the  necessity  and  practi- 
cability of  thorough,  systematic,  industrial  instruction  for  both  sexes,  re- 
ferred to  on  pages  17  and  18  of  my  last  report. 
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That  it  is  right  and  proper  to  educate  these  children  industrially  will  not 
be  disputed.  That  it  can  be  done  in  these  schools,  even  to  the  teaching  of 
trades,  where  facilities  exist,  has  been  satisfactorily  demonstrated.  The 
proficiency  of  the  girls,  where  properly  superintended  and  instructed,  in 
every  variety  of  household  duties,  in  all  manner  of  needlework,  the  use  of 
the  sewing  machine,  &c.,  &c.,  never  fails  to  elicit  the  warmest  commenda- 
tion. Their  handiwork  has  readily  secured  premiums  where  brought  in 
comi^etition  at  State  and  county  fairs. 

In  every  instance  in  which  boys  have  enjoyed  even  partial  opportunities 
for  learning  trades  thej'  have  been  entirely  successful.  The  Lincoln  Insti- 
tution, of  Philadelphia,  is  making  this  a speciality,  and  has  a large  number 
of  bo3’s  successfully  learning  trades  in  the  best  establishments  in  the  city, 
and  boarding  and  attending  school  at  the  institution.  At  Titusville  they 
are  taught  printing  in  a newspaper  and  job  office  connected  with  the  insti- 
tution, and  some  of  their  work  is  very  neat.  At  another  institution  some 
boj’s  learned  baking  from  a professional  baker,  and  one  of  them,  now  past 
sixteen,  is  doing  well  the  baking  for  some  240  persons.  Man}’  have  taken 
much  interest  and  are  becoming  proficient  in  gardening.  Every  institution 
has  its  “ hand}^  boj’s,’’ who  do  well  carpentering,  glazing,  &c.,  &c.,  and  only 
lack  the  opportunity  to  learn  trades  readily  and  thoroughly". 

The  improvement  in  scholarship,  deportment,  supervision,  &c..  during 
the  past  5'ear,  has  placed  our  advanced  schools  in  first- rate  condhion  to  pro- 
secute successfully  any  trade  suitable  to  the  age  and  sex  of  the  children. 
The  facilities  alone  are  wanting,  and  these  can,  in  a number  of  instances, 
be  secured  during  another  year. 

Why  may"  not  these  schools  be  made  to  solve  some  of  the  knotty"  problems 
connected  with  the  subject  of  trades,  particularly"  during  the  first  and  sec- 
ond years  of  api^renticeshijr,  when  the  labor  of  the  apprentice  will  not  pro- 
perly board  and  clothe  him  ? 


REPORT  OF  REV.  C.  CORNFOHTH. 

Harrisburg,  Pa.,  December  1,  18G9. 

Col.  Geo.  F.  M’Farland, 

Superintendent  Soldiers'  Orphans'  Schools: 

Sir; — I herewith  have  the  honor  to  submit  a brief  report  of  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Soldiers’  Orphans’  Schools  of  the  State  for  the  past  year : 

soldiers’  orphans’  institutions  as  homes. 

The  institutions  for  the  orphans  of  deceased  soldiers  are  y"early'  becoming 
more  like  happy  family  circles.  It  is  not  possible,  where  so  many-  children 
are  gathered,  to  fill  up  all  the  requirements  of  a good  home.  It,  however. 
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has  been  my  aim,  in  my  connection  with  the  schools,  to  have  them  approach 
as  nearly  to  this  as  circumstances  admit ; and  principals,  managers  and 
employees  have,  to  a remarkable  degree,  acted  upon  this  principle.  There 
is  evidently  a genuine  sympathy  between  the  orphans  and  those  who,  so 
far  as  may  be,  take  the  place  of  parents  in  caring  for  them. 

At  the  table,  principals,  teachers  and  other  employees  sit  with  the 
children.  Good  conduct  is  thus  secured  and  a homelike  feeling  cultivated. 

The  children  are  plainly  but  well  fed.  There  has  been  a notable  improve- 
ment in  the  preparation  and  variety  of  food.  The  variety  should  still  be 
increased.  Besides  this,  another  improvement  should  be  made  : At  nearly 
all  the  schools  extra  dishes  are  served  to  the  “heads  of  tables.”  This  is 
radically  wrong.  It  strikes  directly  at  the  family  feeling,  and  the  children 
cannot  avoid  a sense  of  inferiority  and  degradation.  Self-respect  is  thus 
destroyed.  Under  such  circumstances,  the  highest  type  of  manhood  and 
womanhood  cannot  be  secured.  The  motto  of  every  Soldiers’  Orphans’ 
School  should  be:  “We  are  all  of  one  family.”  The  State  makes  ample 
provision  for  carrying  out  this  motto ; and  the  time  has  now  come  when 
this  should  be  a positive  requirement. 

The  supply  of  clothing  in  the  longer  established  institutions  has,  by  exer- 
cising great  care,  and  by  patching  a good  deal,  accumulated,  so  that  the 
supply  is  abundant.  The  boys  and  girls  have  a work  and  study  suit,  and  a 
neat,  comfortable  Sunday  outfit.  In  those  schools  more  recently  opened, 
the  children  are  not  so  well  clad  as  is  desirable.  By  practicing  rigid 
economy,  the  latter  schools  will,  in  time,  be  comfortably  and  decently 
furnished. 

All  the  girls’  clothing,  and  the  boys’  shirts,  are  made  at  the  schools.  The 
boys’  pants  and  jackets  are  made  at  M’Allistervdlle  and  Cassville  only. 
The  time  has  now  come  when  all  the  clothing  might  be  made  at  the  institu- 
tions where  it  is  worn.  There  is  no  reason  why  this  may  not  be  done. 
The  proficiency  of  the  sewing  departments  warrants  it ; it  would  save  much 
time  and  trouble  to  this  department ; it  would  be  gratifying  to  the  prin- 
cipal ; it  would  incur  no  extra  expense;  and,  above  all,  it  would  secure  bet- 
ter fitting  and  better  made  garments. 

The  dormitories  are  uniformly  clean,  and  the  beds  neat  and  comfortable. 
In  this  respect  there  has  been  a decided  improvement.  Many  of  the  sleep- 
ing rooms,  however,  are  over-crowded.  This  evil  is  overcome,  to  some 
extent,  b}"  paying  great  attention  to  ventilation.  It  is  a standing  rule, 
that  only  two  children  sleep  in  one  bed. 

The  working  departments  are  constantly  becoming  better  systematized 
and  more  efficient.  Instruction  in  industry  is  regarded  as  no  less  important 
than  in  the  knowledge  of  books.  The  girls  are  taught,  and  become  experts, 
in  kitchen  and  chamber  work  and  in  the  sewing  room.  The  boys  also  ara 
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regularly  detailed  to  do  all  kinds  of  work  incident  to  carrying  on  a Sol- 
diers’ Orphans’  School  and  the  managing  of  the  school  farm. 

Trades,  from  the  want  of  facilities,  are  learned  by  only  a few  of  the  boys. 
At  the  Lincoln  Institution,  however,  the  larger  boys  go  out  to  work  at 
trades  or  in  stores  during  the  day,  and  studj^  evenings.  At  the  Titusville 
school,  sixteen  boj^s  are  learning  to  set  type  in  the  office  of  the  Long  Boll, 
a weekly  paper,  published  in  the  interests  of  the  soldiers’  orphans,  and 
owned  by  the  proprietor  of  that  institution. 

Recreation  being  a necessity  to  all,  and  especially  to  children,  certain 
hours  of  each  day  are  devoted  to  amusement. 

The  religious  culture  of  the  orphans  is  not  neglected.  Scripture  is  read 
and  prayer  offered  morning  and  evening.  In  localities  where  it  is  possible, 
the  children  attend  church  Sunday  mornings,  and  in  the  afternoon  Sunday 
school  in  their  school  rooms.  Where  the  children  cannot  attend  church. 
Sabbath  services  are  held  in  the  “study  hall.”  Religious  books  and  papers 
are  regarded  as  a necessity.  Many  of  the  latter  are  donated  by  the  pub- 
lishers. 

soldiers’  orphans’  institutions  as  schools. 

Good  facilities  for  the  acquisition  of  the  knowledge  of  books  are  fur - 
nish^l.  The  course  of  study  prescribed  by  the  Superintendent  has  been 
universally  adopted,  and  has  been  the  means  of  great  improvement.  It 
secures  to  the  orphans  a knowledge  of  those  branches  most  important  for 
them  to  know.  Grading  and  classification  are  constantl}^  approaching  per- 
fection. The  number  of  daily  recitations  range  from  fifty  to  seventy-five 
in  the  advanced  schools.  Notwithstanding  this,  one  wholesome  requirement 
of  this  department  is  not  always  observed.  More  than  twent3'-five  pupils, 
usuall}"  of  the  lower  grades,  are  sometimes  found  in  one  class.  This  evil 
should  at  once  be  remedied. 

Every  institution  is  now  furnished  ivith  an  efficient  corps  of  teachers.  In 
July  last,  according  to  your  instructions,  I spent  one  day  in  examining 
each  of  the  following  schools : Phillipsburg,  Dayton,  Titusville,  Unioiitown, 
Mansfield  and  Harford.  Though  I spent  the  entire  day  and- evening  in  the 
school  room,  I had  time  to  make  but  a partial  examination  of  the  classes. 
A thorough  inspection  of  each  class  in  every  branch  of  study  would  require 
at  least  three  days  at  a school.  But  so  far  as  I was  able  to  test  the  attain- 
ments of  the  pupils,  the  result  was  gratifying.  The  stated  examinations 
inaugurated  the  last  year  cannot  fail  to  create  and  foster  a wholesome  spirit 
of  emulation  in  both  teachers  and  pupils. 

The  following  tabular  statement  shows  the  educational  status  of  the 
eleven  more  advanced  schools,  and  is  convenient  for  reference  and  compari- 
son. It  is  believed  that  such  an  exhibit  will  interest  all,  and  especially 
principals,  teachers  and  pupils  ; 
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TABULAR  STATEMENT  OF  TEACHERS,  CLASSES  AND  GRADES— Continued. 
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INSPECTIONS. 


I have  made  during  the  past  year  seventy-six  official  visits.  When  it  is 
remembered  that  the  institutions  to  be  inspected  are  located  in  all  parts  oil 
the  State,  and  that  many  of  them  are  at  points  distant  from  railroad  com- 
munication, requiring  at  least  three  days  to  make  a single  visit,  some  idea 


can  be  had  of  the  amount  of  time  consumed  in  the  discharge  of  this  branch 


of  my  duties.  My  visits  have  been  unannounced,  and  often  when  least  ex- 
pected, that  there  might  be  no  possibility  of  a suspicion  on  my  part  that 
there  had  been  a “getting  ready  for  my  coming.”  And  to  the  credit  of  the 
principals  and  managers,  I would  say  that  I have,  in  only  a few  instances, 
seen  any  signs  of  “putting  on  extras,”  or  deviating  from  the  usual  routine 
on  account  of  my  presence.  During  my  visits  I have  endeavored  to  over- 
look nothing  relating  to  the  comfort  or  culture  of  the  orphans.  The  quality 
of  provisions  in  store,  the  convenience  for  and  manner  of  cooking,  the  con- 
duct of  the  children  at  table  and  elsewhere,  the  condition  of  sleeping  apart- 
ments, cleanliness  and  comfort  of  beds,  ventilation,  personal  cleanliness  of: 
the  children,  the  number  and  character  of  employees,  the  working  details* 
in  the  several  industrial  departments,  the  management  and  products  of  the  < 
school  farm,  the  neatness  and  order  of  the  school  room,  the  grading  and 
classification  of  the  school,  the  proficiency  of  teachers,. the  advancement, 
of  pupils,  recreation  and  the  daily  religious  exercises  and  Sabbath  services  ; 
are  some  of  the  objects  that  claim  the  attention  of  the  inspector. 


CONCLUSION. 

In  comparing  the  memoranda  made  the  first  year  of  my  connection  with 
the  Soldiers’  Orphans’  Schools  with  the  notes  of  the  past  year,  the  contrast 
is  interesting  and  gratifying.  There  has  been  a healthy  growth  in  almost 
every  particular.  Repairs  and  additions  have  been  made  and  new  build 
ings  erected,  the  school  farms  are  better  cultivated,  facilities  for  cooking- 
have  increased,  dormitories  have  been  enlarged  and  re-furnished,  and  school 
accommodations  have  multiplied.  The  management  of  all  departments  has 
become  more  systematic  and  better  discipline  secured.  The  prospects  of 
the  Soldiers’  Orphans’  Schools  were  never  so  hopeful  as  at  the  close  of  the 
present  year. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

^ C.  CORNFORTH, 

Inspector  and  Examiner. 
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REPORT  OF  MRS.  E.  E.  HUTTER. 

Col.  George  F.  M’Farland,  Superintendent  of  the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors' 
Orphan  Schools  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  ; 

Dear  Sir: — In  presenting  to  you  my  report  of  the  last  year’s  labors  and 
experiences  in  the  administration  of  the  Soldiers’  and  Sailors’  Orphan 
Schools,  I feel  that,  at  the  outset,  a debt  of  gratitude  is  due  to  Almighty 
God,  the  Bountiful  Giver  of  all  good,  vrhich  it  becomes  us  to  acknowledge. 
The  task  of  maintaining,  clothing,  educating  and  fitting  out  for  stations  of 
honorable  usefulness,  such  a large  number  of  needy  and  dependent  chil- 
dren, is  one  of  such  evident  magnitude,  and  is  environed  with  so  many 
difficulties  and  responsibilities,  that,  with  your  unaided  strength  success 
would  have  been  impossible.  The  Lord  has  evidently  been  with  us  and 
blessed  us.  He  has  said  in  his  Holy  Word,  “ leave  thy  fatherless  children 
unto  me ; when  father  and  mother  forsake  them,  then  will  I take  them 
up.”  And  if  this  promise  be  verified,  as  it  has  been  done  in  thousands  of 
instances  in  the  ordinary  routine  of  life,  much  more  could  we  expect  its 
fulfillment  in  the  case  of  children,  whose  fathers  have  laid  down  their  lives, 
a willing  sacrifice,  on  the  altar  of  their  country.  The  first  conception  of 
caring  for  these  thousands  of  orphans,  so  suddenly  cast  upon  the  world, 
was  from  God  and  what  He  begins,  He  carries  on  unto  perfection.  For 
whatever  measure  of  success,  therefore,  our  efforts  have  been  crowned,  to 
Him  be  the  praise  and  glory. 

OFFICIAL  VISITS. 

During  the  past  year,  at  as  regular  intervals  as  time  and  circumstances 
permitted,  I have  visited  all  the  schools  east  and  west  of  the  Allegheny 
mountains — some  of  them  once,  twice,  thrice  and  oftener.  In  the  discharge 
of  the  trust  confided  to  me,  I have  traveled  to  and  fro,  between  nine  and 
ten  thousand  miles.  Some  of  the  schools  are  from  fifteen  to  twenty  miles 
remote  from  railroad  stations,  and  require  to  be  reached  bj''  private  convey- 
ance, or  in  stages  running  over  rough  and  mountainous  roads,  and  fre- 
quently I have  encountered  the  most  inclement  weather.  I repeat,  in  this 
connection,  what  I stated  last  year,  that  these  visits  have  been  prosecuted 
with  the  utmost  economy  to  the  State.  Most  of  the  railroad  companies 
having  kindly  granted  me  passes  over  their  roads,  for  which  they  have  my 
grateful  acknowledgments,  and  the  schools,  wherever  practicable,  having 
supplied  me  with  board. 

• PECULIARITY  OF  MY  WORK. 

Whilst  every  department  of  the  schools  excites  in  me  the  liveliest  inter- 
est, I 3"et  feel  that  a special  work  has  been  delegated  to  me.  Nearly 
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one-half  of  these  wards  of  the  State  are  girls — and  the  Governor  and  the 
Legislature  reasoned  wisely  when  they  assigned  their  care,  more  particu- 
larly, to  one  of  their  own  sex.  Whilst,  therefore,  in  my  official  visits,  I 
deem  it  adatj^  to  make  a thorough  inspection  of  the  schools,  in  all  their 
ramifications,  ^jointing  out  defects,  suggesting  improvements  and  correct- 
ing abuses,  if  any  are  found  to  exist,  I yet  regard  the  supervision  of  the 
girls  as  my  jieculiar  province.  For  instance : I examine,  with  rigid 
minuteness,  into  their  sanitary  condition — which  involves,  also,  as  a matter 
of  course,  their  habits  of  personal  cleanliness.  I examine  their  clothing’ 
that  it  is  kept  pure  and  comely  ; their  bedding  and  dormitories,  that  they 
are  kept  clean  and  well  ventilated  ; and  institute  a rigid  personal  inspec- 
tion of  all  that  relates  to  their  healthful  physical  development.  Whatever 
promotes  this,  I enjoin  upon  all  connected  with  the  schools  as  a sacred 
duty  ; whatever  hinders  or  retards  it,  I require  to  be  removed  or  remedied. 
I inspect  the  progress  they  make,  from  time  to  time,  in  needle-work,  as 
also  in  the  practical  duties  of  house-keeping — these  two  essential  elements 
of  the  female  character,  on  which  their  future  welfare  and  usefulness  so 
largely  depend.  Six  hours  per  day  are  allotted  to  the  school,  and  two  to 
work.  Most  sedulously  do  I guard  against  the  reversal  of  these  figures ; 
for  in  these  schools  a proper  division  of  time  is  of  paramount  importance. 
I see  well  to  it,  also,  that  their  conversation  and  demeanor  habitually  are 
such  as  become  girls  fast  growing  into  womanhood ; and  by  personal 
appeals,  made  separately  and  en  masse,  I seek  to  impress  upon  them  the 
importance  of  aiming  at  a high  standard  of  female  excellence.  The  boys, 
of  course,  I do  not  overlook,  for  in  their  well-being,  also,  I cherish  a deep 
interest.  Their  beds  and  dormitories,  clothing,  cleanliness,  educational 
progress  and  moral  deportment,  are,  also,  rigidly  inquired  into ; and  upon 
them,  also,  I seek  to  inculcate  the  same  general  principals  of  deportment. 
But,  as  stated,  I regard  the  girls  with  a kind  of  maternal  solicitude,  and 
spare  no  effort  which,  by  the  Divine  blessing,  I regard  calculated  to  render 
them  discreet,  virtuous,  useful  members  of  the  family  and  of  society. 

SANITARY  CONDITION  OF  THE  SCHOOLS. 

It  affords  me  pleasure  to  have  it  in  my  power  to  state  that  the  schools, 
in  this  respect,  exhibit  a marked  improvement.  ***** 
I question  whether  a healthier,  more  robust,  rosy-cheeked  class  of  children 
than  our  soldiers’  orphans,  are  anywhere  to  be  met  with.  Not  a single 
casuality  to  life  or  limb  has  occurred.  No  epidemical  disease  has  decimated 
our  ranks,  and  in  some  of  the  schools,  containing  from  two  to  three  hun- 
dred children,  during  the  entire  period  of  their  organization,  not  a solitary 
death  has  occurred.  This  most  certainly  indicates  wholesome  food,  proper 
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; ventilation,  sufficient  out-door  exercise,  kind  treatment,  cheerfulness  of 
spirits,  and  every  needed  comfort. 

EDUCATIONAL  STATUS  OF  THE  CHILDREN. 

• 

Whilst  caring  for  the  bodily  health  of  these  children,  sadly  deficient 
would  be  our  work  did  we  not,  at  the  same  time,  look  diligently  to  the 
development  of  the  mind.  These  institutions  are  both  homes  and  schools, 
combining  the  paternal  guardianship  of  the  one  with  the  educational  pro- 
vision of  the  other,  and  both  based  on  the  industrial  principles.  In  all  of 
the  schools  the  very  best  teaching  talent  is  employed,  and  the  course  of 
study  is  eminently  judicious.  The  mental  culture  of  these  soldiers’  orphans 
I regard  as  fully  equal  to  that  exhibited  in  the  best  of  our  common  schools, 
which  have  been  mueh  longer  in  operation,  and  will  compare  favorablj’^ 
with  academies  and  the  higher  class  institutions.  Of  the  girls,  I am  proud 
to  bear  testimony  that  many  of  them  read,  write,  compose  and  recite  ad- 
mirably well,  and  that  they  display  a progress  in  general  education  that  is 
highly  creditable  to  their  teachers  and  themselves.  The  same  is  true, 
also,  of  the  boys.  And,  in  addition  to  this,  the  girls  exhibit  the  happiest 
proficiency  in  those  branches  of  education  which  pertain  exclusively  to 
themselves.  Many  of  them  are  complete  experts  with  the  needle.  They 
sew  and  knit  and  croquet,  and  have  furnished  specimens  of  their  own 
handiwork  which  have  elicited  the  warmest  enconiums  of  their  seniors,  and 
have  commanded  premiums  at  State  and  county  fairs.  Instruction  in 
house-keeping  is  also  imparted.  These  girls,  at  no  distant  period,  in  God’s 
providence,  are  destined  to  fill  the  responsible  positions  of  wife  and  mother  ; 
and  to  occupy  these  stations  well,  they  must  receive  the  necessary  pre- 
^ paratory  training,  and  receive  it  now.  Hence,  besides  the  education 
derived  from  books,  and  in  addition  to  useful  and  ornamental  needlework, 

! they  are  taught  to  ivash  and  iron,  and  perform  the  general  duties 

, pertaining  to  successful  housework ; and  this  subserves  the  additional 
I end  of  leading  them  to  habits  of  well-directed  industry,  so  that  they  are  not, 
at  any  time,  impressed  with  the  erroneous  idea  that  they  are  hereafter  to 
be  mere  drones  in  the  busy  hive  of  society,  but  active  workers,,  a blessing 
i to  themselves  and  to  the  world.  The  boys  are  taught  farming  and  various 
j trades,  and  trained  to  habits  of  industry. 

f MORAL  AND  RELIGIOUS  STATUS. 

i 

Not  alone,  however,  should  the  health  of  the  body  be  cared  for,  and  the 
mind  stored  with  useful  knowledge,  but  the  heart  also  must  be  improved. 

Many  of  these  children  have  come  from  rude  and  rough  associations, 
and  have  greatly  needed  moral  and  social  culture  and  refinement.  In  this 
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particular,  also,  I report  a gratifying  progress.  The  demeanor  of  the  boys 
is  manly  and  praiseworthy.  The  manners  of  the  girls  are  pleasant  and 
affable,  their  conversation  chaste,  and  their  whole  bearing  agreeable  and 
lady-like.  These  children,  however,  are  not  alone  to  act  a virtuous  and 
useful  part  here,  but  they  are  candidates  also  for  the  better  life  beyond  the 
grave. 

Due  attention  is  therefore  also  paid  to  their  religious  state — that  they 
grow  not  up  in  ignorance  of  God,  and  of  the  truths  of  the  Bible.  Denomi- 
national and  sectarian  differences  are  avoided,  but  the  cardinal,  central 
doctrine  of  our  holy  Christianity,  that  salvation  comes  by  Jesus  Chx’ist,  and 
the  duty  of  leading  a holy  life  here  as  essential  to  a life  of  future  blessed- 
ness, are  insisted  on. 

Here  are  truths  common  to  all  believers,  essential  and  necessary  to  be 
believed  and  practiced  by  all.  At  the  same  time,  I ever  regard  it  a duty 
to  recommend  the  transfer  of  children  of  Roman  Catholic  antecedents,  whom 
I find  in  schools  other  than  their  own,  to  the  institutions  of  that  church, 
which  is  always  promptly  and  cheerfully  done. 

children’s  clothing. 

Whilst  this  department  is  one  of  difficult  management,  so  as  to  afford 
entire  satisfaction  to  all  concerned,  and  whilst  the  care  of  the  clothing  is  not, 
in  all  the  schools,  what  it  should  be,  there  is  yet,  on  the  whole,  a decided 
improvement.  The  following  amount  of  clothing  which  each  child,  by  this 
time,  is  or  should  be  in  possession  of  in  the  schools  that  have  exercised  a 
proper  care  of  it,  indicates  how  well  they  are  clothed  even  at  the  small  an- 
nual sum  allowed  for  the  purpose : 

Boys — 1.  One  cpiite  new  suit,  consisting  of  dark  blue  jacket  and  gray 
pants,  (for  Sunday  use.)  2.  One  good  suit,  nearly  new,  consisting  of  dark 
blue  jacket  and  light  blue  pants,  ( second  best.)  3.  One  every-day  suit,  tol- 
erably good.  4.  Two  caps,  one  new  for  Sunday.  5.  One  pair  of  shoes.  6. 
One  pair  of  boots.  7.  Two  new  fianuel  shirts.  8.  Two  old  fiannel  shirts. 
9.  Two  pairs  woolen  stockings,  (new.)  10.  Two  pairs  woolen  stockings, 
(old.)  11.  Two  pocket  handkerchiefs.  Besides  these,  each  school  is  pro- 
vided with  ten  guEi  blankets,  to  be  used  in  common  by  the  boys,  when 
obliged  to  be  out  in  wet  weather,  and  seven  light  blue  kersey  overcoats,  to 
be  worn  by  them,  in  like  manner,  when  driving  team,  &c. 

Girls. — 1.  One  dark  blue  Coburn  Sunday  dress.  2.  One  new  pink 
calico  dress,  second  best.  3.  One  pink  calico  dress,  third  best.  4.  One 
green  gingham  dress.  5.  One  brown  gingham  dress,  old.  6.  One  red 
fiannel  dress,  good.  7.  One  red  fiannel  dress,  second  best.  8.  One  black 
cloth  sack.  9.  One  brown  cloth  sack,  for  summer.  10.  One  brown  felt 
hat.  11.  One  white  straw  hat.  12.  One  red  riding  hood.  13.  One  brown 
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gingham  sun-bonnet.  14.  One  good  pair  shoes.  15.  One  pair  ever3-day 
shoes.  IG.  Three  pairs  stockings.  11.  Two  gingham  aprons.  18.  Three 
pocket  handkerchiefs.  19.  One  tlannel  skirt,  red.  20.  One  flannel  skirt, 
gray.  21.  Two  nankeen  skirts.  22.  Four  under  garments.  23.  Two  pairs 
of  drawers. 

The  condition  of  the  clothing  is,  of  course,  not  equal  in  all  the  schools  ; 
not  that  any  destruction  is  made  in  what  is  furnished,  but  the  diflerence 
lies  in  the  care  that  is  taken  of  it.  Just  as  in  private  families,  the  clothing 
of  the  children  in  some  is  whole,  neat  and  tidy ; and  in  others,  torn,  dirty 
and  ragged.  So  in  these  schools.  In  some  much  better  care  is  taken  of 
it  than  in  others  ; and  of  course  it  manifests  itself  in  the  whole  outward 
appearance  of  the  children,  for  better  or  worse.  Often,  indeed,  in  the  same 
schools,  some  children  are  so  much  harder  on  their  clothing  than  others, 
wear  and  tear  it  so  much  sooner,  and  have  so  much  less  regard  for  their 
own  personal  appearance,  that  it  is  impossible  to  make  all  the  children, 
even  in  the  same  school,  look  alike  cornel}'.  I never  fail,  however,  to  incul- 
cate a conscientious  care  for  the  clothing  on  the  principals,  employees  and 
pupils.  All  the  clothing  is  made  up  in  the  respective  schools,  except  girls’ 
sacks  and  bo3’s’ jackets  and  pants,  in  order  that  the  girls  may'  have  instruc- 
tion and  pi’actice  in  sewing,  cutting  and  fitting,  running  the  sewing  ma- 
chine, &c.,  and  thus  become  the  better  fitted  for  after  life. 

PRINCIPALS. 

Through  my  official  visits  I have  become  personall}'  acquainted  with  all 
the  principals  of  the  schools,  and  I bear  this  cheerful  testimony,  that  I be- 
lieve them  to  be  faithful,  competent,  conscientious  men,  who  fully  realize 
the  main  idea  of  their  work,  which  is  not  to  enrich  and  aggrandize  them- 
selves, but  to  benefit  and  bless  the  children.  These  principals  have  a most 
difficult  and  responsible  task  to  perform — oftimes  a most  thankless  one- 
demanding  patient  toil  and  self-denial,  along  with  the  charity  enjoined  by 
the  Apostle,  which  “ is  not  easily  provoked,  beareth  all  things,  endureth  all 
things.”  I bear  testimony,  also,  to  their  willingness  to  hearken  to  sug- 
gestions, remedy  defects,  adopt  improvements,  and,  as  far  as  in  them  lieth, 
acquit  themselves  honorably.  If  there  be  any  exceptions,  they'  have  not 
come  to  my  knowledge.  I trust  there  are  none. 

CONCLUSION. 

In  summing  up  this  report,  I would  not  say,  that  our  Soldiers’  Orphans’ 
Schools  are  already  perfect.  * * * But  this  I do  claim  for 

them,  that  they  are  steadily  advancing  in  excellence  and  efficiency.  We 
thank  God  and  take  courage.  And  right  glad  are  we,  that  the  people  of 
3 Sol.  Orph. 
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the  State  have  so  unmistakably  evinced  their  warm  sj^mpathy  for,  and  in- 
terest in  these  schools,  and  their  earnest  wish  and  desire  to  see  the  good 
work  go  on.  They  have  manifested  this  in  the  re-election  of  Governor 
Geary,  who,  from  the  first,  has  been  the  devoted  friend  and  patron  of  the  sol- 
diers’ orphan,  and  who,  during  the  gubernatorial  canvass,  on  all  occasions, 
openly  and  unreservedly  pledged  all  the  power  and  influence  of  his  high 
oflBce  to  the  maintenance  of  the  schools.  With  such  an  emphatic  popular 
endorsement,  surely  the  path  of  duty  is  plain  and  simple,  which  is  to  go 
steadily  forward  in  the  prosecution  of  the  work,  not  resting  until  every  un- 
cared for  soldiers’  orphan  in  the  State  has  shared  in  the  Commonwealth’s 
bounty,  at  present  only  enjoyed  by  a part  of  them. 

Resjiectfully  submitted. 

ELIZABETH  E.  HUTTER, 

Lady  Inspector  and  Examiner  of  the  Soldiers'  Orphans'  Schools. 

Philadelphia,  November  25,  1860. 


WORK  DONE  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT. 

The  amount  of  labor  to  be  performed  by  the  Department  of  Soldiers’  Or- 
phan Schools  is  large  and  increasing. 

The  following  summary  will  give  some  idea  of  the  clerical  labor  that  was 
performed  last  year  by  my  clerk,  messenger  and  self  mainly,  in  addition  to 
the  visitation  of  schools,  purchasing  and  shipping  of  goods  and  clothing,  an- 
swering calls  for  information,  and  much  other  office  work  not  enumerated : 


LETTERS. 

RECEIVED. 

SENT. 

431 

483 

Julv  1868  

363 

359 

459 

724 

442 

502 

OAf.nhpr  1 RfiS  

411 

328 

435 

398 

459 

402 

428 

357 

451 

449 

AT  o rd^.h  

486 

348 

387 

339 

Mav  1869  

396 

515 

Total  for  the  year 

5,148 

5,204 

Applications  examined,  registered  (23  facts  each)  and  filed 

Orders  of  admission  issued 

Admissions  recorded 


687 

495 

549 
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Discharges,  on  age  recorded,  241 ; on  order,  issued  and  recorded,  140,  387 

Reports  received,  examined  and  filed 1,  353 

Quarterly  bills  for  education  and  maintenance,  embracing  the  names, 
ages,  date  of  admission,  &c.,  of  about  14,500  children,  examined, 

'corrected  and  settled 214 

Quarterly  issue  rolls,  about  8,600  names,  examined,  corrected  and 

filed 52 

Clothing  bills  examined  and  settled,  about 400 

Warrants  and  checks  issued  (on  duplicate  statements  receipted)  . . . 6,15 


WHAT  PENNSYLVANIA  HAS  DONE,  AND  IS  STII.L  DOING,  FOR  THE  CHILDREN  OF 
THOSE  WHO  FELL  IN  HER  SERVICE. 

Early  in  1864,  when  the  dark  clouds  of  civil  war  were  still  hanging  over 
our  land,  and  the  rebellious  South,  driven  to  desperation,  was  straining 
every  nerve  to  achieve  her  treasonable  purposes,  thereby  causing  an  un- 
paralleled sacrifice  of  life  and  treasure,  Pennsylvania  assumed  the  care  and 
maintenance  of  the  orphans  of  those  who  fell  in  her  service.  With  a clear 
comprehension  of  both  duty  and  interest,  and  a large-hearted  philanthropy, 
without  a parallel  in  the  history  of  any  State  or  nation,  she  gathered  these 
children  from  the  abodes  of  want  and  its  attendant  miseries,  into  homes 
and  schools,  and,  adopting  them  by  indenture  as  her  wards,  provided  for 
their  education  and  maintenance  in  the  most  efficient  and  liberal  manner. 
Nor  has  she  since  faltered  in  the  performance  of  this  self-imposed  labor 
of  love  and  duty,  though  the  pressure  for  men  and  money  to  fill  her  quotas 
during  the  war,  or  to  repair  its  ravages  and  pay  its  debts  since,  was  severe. 
With  commendable  fidelity  of  purpose,  she  has  continued  and  improved 
these  generous  provisions  for  her  adopted  children  ; and  to-day  she  is  main- 
taining, in  its  fullest  sense,  the  pledge  given  in  her  name  to  her  sons  when 
going  forth  to  battle  in  her  defence,  and  renewed,  by  solemn  enactment,  to 
the  orphans  of  those  who  did  not  return.  In  1864-5,  there  were  1,226  ; in 
1866,  2,681 ; in  1867,  3,180  ; in  1868,  3,431 ; and  in  1869,  3,631  destitute 
orphans  of  deceased  soldiers  provided  with  home,  food,  clothing,  education 
and  training  by  the  State,  at  an  expense  ranging  from  $300,000  to  $500,000 
per  annum  I And  these  “children  of  the  Commonwealth”  have  been,  and 
are  now  being,  cared  for  and  educated  in  a manner  at  once  ample  and  satis- 
factory, and  free  from  all  the  appearance  of  pauperism  usually  connected 
with  charities,  and  that  would,  in  this  case,  have  so  dishonored  the  memo- 
ries of  their  brave  fathers.  This  provision  is  not  offered  as  a charity^  but 
as  an  effort  to  pay  some  portion  of  the  debt  due  by  a grateful  Common- 
wealth to  her  dead  soldiers,  by  caring  for  their  helpless  orphans.  It  is 
hazarding  nothing  to  adopt  the  prediction  that  “all  that  is  done  for  them 
will  be  returned,  with  abundant  interest,  to  the  community,  in  the  character 
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of  the  men  and  women  who  are  to  go  out  from  these  schools  to  benefit  and 
bless  the  people,  who  are  now  so  nobly  preparing  them  for  their  future 
lives.” 

T.  WHAT  PENNSYLVANIA  HAS  ALREADY  DONE 

For  the  children  of  those  who  served  her  in  time  of  need,  may  be  thus 
briefly  summed  up: 

1.  The  destitute  orphan  children  of  the  deceased  soldiers  and  sailors  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  of  those  who  served  in  Pennsylvania  regiments,  have 
been  regularly  adopted,  and  provided  with  the  proper  care  and  education 
at  the  expense  of  the  State  since  1864. 

2.  When  thus  adopted  they  have  been  gathered  into  State  schools  and 
homes,  and  thus  removed  from  whatever  bad  influences  may  have  sur- 
rounded them,  and  subjected  to  thorough  and  efficient  but  kind  instruction 
and  government — the  first  steps  in  the  improvement  or  reformation  of 
either  children  or  adults. 

3.  The  assistance  thus  rendered  has  been  most  generous  and  ample,  and 
extended  in  so  delicate  a manner  as  so  be  entirely  free  from  the  idea  of  pau- 
perism so  repugnant  to  sensitive  natures.  The  State  has  not  been  extend- 
ing a charity,  but  paying  to  the  children,  in  a generous  and  dignified  man- 
ner, a debt  due  the  fathers. 

4.  In  doing  this,  she  not  only  provided  comfortable  homes,  but  schools 
in  which  as  thorough  an  education  can  be  obtained  as  is  attainable  by  the 
children  of  any  other  class  of  citizens,  in  addition  to  superior  facilities  for 
instruction  and  training  in  useful  employments  and  good  habits. 

5.  This  has  been  done  at  a very  small  average  annual  cost  for  each  pu- 
pil, and  at  no  expense  to  the  State  for  buildings.* 

6 The  institutions  by  means  of  which  this  has  been  accomplished  have 
been  so  improved  and  conducted  as  to  iivw  stand  as  models  of  their  kind, 
and  as  objects  of  just  pride. 

These  institutions,  like  the  early  hospitals  of  the  war,  were  at  first  in  a 
very  crude  condition,  devoid  of  many  of  the  comforts  and  even  necessities 
of  good  homes.  But  to  such  an  extent  have  improvements  and  expendi- 
tures been  made,  and  so  largely  are  their  philanthropic  owners  in  debt,  that 
all  that  they  can  hope  to  do,  even  to  the  natural  close  of  the  system,  will  be 
to  pay  these  debts,  leaving  them  nothing  for  long  years  of  anxious  toil  but 

* Commencing  this  work  at  a time  when  food  and  labor  were  scarce  and  high,  and  mo- 
ney hard  to  command,  slje  wisely  converted  existing  academy  and  college  buildings 
into  soldiers’  orpliaus’  schools,  by  private  capital,  for  older  pupils,  atid  employed  ex-  • 
isting  homes  for  theyounger,  as  the  most  economical,  both  in  monej'  and  in  time.  The 
wisdom  of  this  policy  is  seen  in  the  fact,  that  no  bills  for  erecting  buildings,  or  for  an- 
nual repairs  and  improvements  have  ever  been  presented,  and  that  when  the  last  sol- 
diers' orphan  is  educated,  the  State  will  have  no  unproductive  property  to  retain  at 
an  expense,  or  to  dispose  of  at  a sacrifice. 
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unproductive  and  unsaleable  property,  whose  marketable  value  will  leave  it 
with  the  children. 

II.  WHAT  REMAINS  TO  BE  DONE. 

What  has  been  done  indicates  quite  plainly  the  work  yet  to  do.  It  may 
be  thus  briefly  stated  ; 

1.  To  improve,  as  rapidly  as  time  and  means  will  permit,  the  home  com- 
forts, the  mental  and  moral  training,  and  the  discipline  and  habits  of  these 
children  of  the  Commonwealth. 

It  is  evident  that  large  numbers  of  them  will  adopt  the  rules  of  action, 
form  those  notions  of  home,  and  acquire  the  inspiration  while  in  school 
that  will  largely  govern  and  direct  them  through  life.  As  time  rolls  on, 
these  school  homes  and  dtiys,  and  the  instruction  and  impressions  received, 
wifi  be  remembered  with  increasing  affection  and  interest.  Already  Christ- 
mas and  other  holiday  occasions  bring  the  graduates  back  full  of  grateful 
emotions  to  re-visit  their  teachers  and  school-mates,  to  renew  their  resolves, 
and,  it  is  believed,  to  go  out  into  the  world  with  higher  and  holier  purposes. 
How  important,  then,  tliat  the  instruction  and  training,  the  surroundings 
and  examples,  the  very  atmosphere  of  these  institutions  should  conform  to 
that  of  well  governed  Christian  homes.  This  will  be  accomplished,  and 
these  children  will  in  after  years  carry  the  good  seed  sown  iii  them  into 
every  part  of  the  State. 

2.  To  perfect  the  now  rapidly  improving  educational  facilities  of  these 
schools. 

The  school  room  instruction  of  these  children  should  be  of  that  practical 
and  thorough  character  suited  to  their  present  condition  and  jirobable  fu- 
ture prospects  and  occupations.  The  graded  course  of  study  adopted  and 
the  theory  of  instruction  applied  have  this  end  in  view.  To  perfect  the 
grading  and  to  teach  successful!}"  this  course  will,  in  my  opinion,  prepare 
these  boys  and  girls  for  the  active  and  useful  lives  it  seems  desirable  they 
shall  lead.  It  is  but  due  to  them  to  say  that  principals  and  managers  have 
cheerfully  adopted  this  course,  and  my  suggestion  to  employ  none  but  the 
best  teaching  talent,  always  giving  preference  to  Christian  meu  and  women 
of  inature  age  and  large  experience.  Future  examinations  will  show  the 
measure  of  success  they  have  severally  met  with. 

3.  To  complete  and  execute  plans  for  thorough,  systematic  industrial 
insttruction. 

The  necessity  for  constant  and  almost  exclusive  attention  to  the  per- 
sonal care  and  comfort,  and  the  educational  facilities  alluded  to  in  the  two 
preceding  paragraphs,  prevented  both  my  honored  predecessor  and  myself 
from  heretofore  giving  this  feature  that  special  prominence  necessary  to 
secure  entire  success.  The  satisfactory  condition  of  our  schools  now,  how- 
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ever,  relieves  me  from  that  necessity,  while  their  advanced  condition  and 
systematic  management  promise  the  desired  success.  A well  matured  plan, 
long  since  prepared  and  already  partially  tested,  will  be  introduced  dui'ing 
the  present  year. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  plan  I have  consulted  men  of  large  experience 
and  ri2oe  judgment,  all  of  whom  attach  much  importance  to  this  interesting 
feature.  It  is  conceded  by  the  best  educators,  that  industrial  instruction 
in  our  schools  is  feasible,  while  no  one  doubts  the  projrriety  of  educating 
these  soldiers’  oi’irhans  to  useful  employments  to  the  greatest  practicable 
extent.  The  most  important  results  can  be  confidently  expected  from  this 
source,  if  the  jdan  is  judiciously  carried  into  ojjeration. 

That  some  effort  in  this  direction  is  imj^eratively  demanded,  cannot  be 
denied.  As  is  well  known  to  all  familiar  with  the  facts,  it  is  now  very 
difficult  to  get  even  the  best  and  brightest  boys  apprenticed  to  good  trades, 
particularly  to  persons  who  will  assume  the  jDroper  personal  supervision 
over,  and  resj^onsibilit}’  for,  them  beyond  working  hours.  Few  employers 
will  board  ajDprentices  in  their  own  families,  while  most  of  them  say  it 
pays  better  to  hire  mechanics  than  to  teach  apprentices,  particularly  where 
the  apprentice  laws  are  as  lame  as  they  are  in  this  State.  It  is  known,  also, 
that  mechanics  themselves  discourage  the  employment  of  apprentices.  As 
a consequence,  there  are  now  probably  ten  mechanics  growing  old  and 
wearing  out  in  this  country  for  each  ai^^Drentice  that  is  thoroughly  learning 
a trade ! It  needs  no  prophet  to  foresee  the  result.  If  the  State  can, 
through  these  schools,  do  anything  to  im^Drove  this  condition  of  things, 
surely  it  will  be  wise  to  do  so. 

4.  To  extend  assistance  and  encouragement  to  children  at  the  time  of, 
and  after  leaving  school,  and  to  throw  around  them  every  j^ossible  safe- 
guard from  the  ages  of  sixteen  to  twenty-one  years.  The  importance  of 
doing  this  will  not  be  denied  and  cannot  be  over-estimated.  It  is  believed 
that  five  out  of  every  six,  who  relapse  into  former  vices  and  crimes  after 
leaving  reformatory  institutions,  owe  that  relapse  to  a renewal  of  former 
bad  associations  and  surroundings.  To  i^revent  such  a result  befalling  any 
of  our  soldiers’  oiqrhans,  should  and  will  enlist  the  most  earnest  efforts  of 
this  Dejrartment  and  of  the  committees  of  superintendence  in  the  several 
counties. 


PERSONAL. 

For  my  co-workers.  Rev.  C.  Cornforth,  Inspector  and  Examiner,  and 
Mrs.  E.  E.  Hutter,  Lady  Inspector  and  Examiner,  I ask  the  consideration 
due  to  earnest  workers  and  faithful  officers.  Mrs.  Hutter  deserves  special 
notice  for  the  sacrifice  of  personal  comfort  and  social  opportunities  involved 
in  leaving  home  to  visit  schools  in  distant  parts  of  the  Commonwealth.  For 
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nyself  I claim  the  simple  merit  of  having  conscientiously,  diligently  and 
faithfully  discharged  my  delicate  and  trying  duties,  as  I understood  them, 
uninfluenced  by  aught  save  the  interest  of  the  many  friendless  but  worthy 
orphans  committed  to  my  care.  To  the  impartial  judgment  of  the  future 
we  confidently  submit  our  work. 

CONCLUSION. 

In  conclusion,  I venture  the  opinion,  that  to  secure  the  best  return  for 
previous  liberal  expenditures,  and  that  full  measure  of  success  a continu- 
ance of  the  wise  and  humane  policy  of  the  State  promises,  requires  nothing 
but  time^  the  necessary  aj^proj^riations,  and  a vigorous  and  prudent  admin- 
istration. The  system  is  now  in  successful  operation,  under  carefully  ma- 
tured rules  and  regulations,  well  understood  by  those  administering  them, 
and  tested  by  years  of  practice,  and  nothing  can  be  gained,  while  much 
might  be  lost  by  any  material  changes. 

Asking  a careful  and  thoughtful  perusal  of  the  foregoing  report,  a candid 
study  of  the  system  and  its  workings,  and  a general  visitation  of  our  Sol- 
diers’ Orphan  Schools,  I again  commit  this  sacred  trust  to  the  fostering 
care  of  your  Excellency  and  the  Legislature.  I do  this  with  the  confident 
hope  and  belief  that  a system  which  has  received  the  generous  support  that 
has  enabled  it  to  confer  untold  benefits  upon  the  bereaved  offspring  of  our 
most  self-sacriticing  citizens  during  its  infancy  and  growth,  cannot  fail  to 
receive  the  same  generous  support  now  that  it  has  reached  its  highest  point 
of  expense  and  its  greatest  period  of  usefulness. 

Vei’y  truly  yours, 

GEO.  F.  M’FARLAND, 
Superintendent  Soldiers’  Orphan  Schools. 
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Department  Soldiers’  Orphans  Schools,  ) 
Harrisburg,  Pa.,  November  21,  IStO.  ) 


To  HisJExcellency  John  W.  Geary, 


Governor  of  the  Commomoealfh  : 


Dear  Governor  ; — The  report  of  the  Soldiers’  Orphans’  Schools  of 
Pennsylvania,  herewith  submitted,  the  fourth  it  has  been  my  privilege  to 
make,  is  a most  gratifying  record  of  the  annual  operations  of  a trust  that 
has  for  another  year  received  the  most  signal  evidence  of  Divine  favor. 
The  remarkable  degree  of  health  heretofore  enjoyed,  has  been  continued  to 
these  soldiers’  orphans.  Progress,  educationall}',  physically,  moral!}"  and 
industrially,  of  the  most  substantial  character,  has  been  made,  and  the 
gChools  are  to-day  in  such  condition  as  to  invite  careful  examination  and 
candid  comparison  with  others  of  similar  character,  wherever  found.  It  is 
believed  that  the  condition  and  progress  of  the  children  that  are  now  or 
have  been  in  them  fully  justify  the  liberal  appropriations  made  by  the  Legis- 
lature to,  and  the  continued  approval  by  the  people  of  this  most  beiiificent 
and  praiseworthy  work  of  justice,  wisdom  and  mercy. 

It  also  gives  me  sincere  pleasure  to  announce  the  encouraging  fact  that 
the  maximum  number  that  will  ever  be  in 'our  schools,  and,  consequently^ 
Ithe  maximum  cost  to  the  State  was  reached  and  passed  during  the  year 
lending  May  31,  1870.  From  the  table  given  elsewhere  In  this  report,  it  will 
|bl  seen  that  the  number  of  children  in  the  schools  on  that  day  was  one 
hundred  and  one  (101)  less  than  on  the  same  day  one  year  previous  ; while 
he  number  of  applications  on  file  was  79  less;  making  a net  decrease  « f 
toe  hundred  and  eighty  (180)  in  the  number  of  children  under  the  care  of 
be  State  in  one  year.  Thus  the  bulk  of  the  patriotic  debt  assumed  has 
Iready  been  paid,  and  the  sums  required  will  diminish  annually  until  the 
mrk  is  completed.  And  yet  there  have  been  already  discharged,  with  from 
'Ue  to  six  years  of  instruction  and  training,  one  thousand  four  hundred 
lUd  seventy-five  (1,475)  soldiers’  orphans — young  men  and  women,  in 
Iwt — who  are  even  now  adding  largely  to  the  educated  industry  and 
Irtuous  citizenship  of  a Commonwealth,  whose  wise  and  timely  assistance 
iscued  them  from  ignorance  and  poverty,  if  not  from  vice,  prepared  them  by 
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education,  discipline  and  physical  development,  to  successfully  battle  with 
the  duties  and  trials  of  life,  and  secured  for  herself  their  undying  gratitude 
and  loA'e. 

The  following  tables,  giA'ing  in  detail  the  operations  of  the  year,  will 
prove  interesting  and  instructive  to  all  who  seek  information  in  reference 
to  the  sj'stem,  its  cost,  probable  continuance,  &c.  As  a record  of  intelligent, 
well  directed  and  patriotic  philanthropy  on  the  part  of  the  State,  they 
furnish  facts  without  a parallel  in  the  history  of  States  or  nations.  They 
will  re-pay  the  thoughtful  study  of  both  legislators  and  people. 


The  following  tabular  statement  exhibits  the  location  of  the  institutions 
receiving  and  maintaining  soldiers’  orphans  at  Jhe  expense  of  the  State, 
together  Avith  the  number  of  orders  issued,  admissions,  discharges,  deaths 
and  present  strength  of  each  and  of  all,  as  shown  by  the  books  of  this 
Uepartment,  May  31,  1870: 
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SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SOLDIERS’  ORPHANS.  7 

ORDERS  AND  APPLICATIONS,  BY  AGE. 


The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  orders  issued,  exclusive  of  dis- 
charges and  deaths,  and  the  number  of  applications  on  file  for  each  age 
from  four  to  fifteen  years,  inclusive,  to  May  31,  1870 : 


Age. 

No.  of  orders  is- 
sued, exclusive, 
of  discharges  and 
deaths 

Number  of  appli- 
cations on  file 

Total  number  of 
orders  and  appli- 1 
cations | 

Four years 

6 

5 

Five .'.do 

128 

21 

49 

79 

37 

116 

Seven do 

220 

71 

291 

Eight do  

328 

82 

410 

Nine do 

474 

110 

684 

Ten do 

.514 

88 

602 

Eleven do 

579 

67 

646 

Twelve do 

600 

46 

646 

Thirteen do 

556 

43 

599 

Fourteen  ....do 

453 

24 

477 

Fifteen do 

466 

27 

4,93 

Total 

4,297 

622 

• 4,919 

GENERAL  RESULTS. 

Special  attention  is  directed  to  the  following  more  important  general 


results,  as  ascertained  from  the  foregoing  tables,  and  from  other  sources, 
and  here  grouped  in  convenient  form  for  comparison  and  reference : 


1865. 

1866. 

1867. 

(6  mos.) 
1868. 

1869. 

1870. 

Totals. 

Accepted  applications  received 

1,848 

1,697 

1,095 

4.36 

687 

483 

6,  246 

Orders  issued 

1,582 

1,779 

739 

467 

495 

562 

5, 624 

Admissions  to  schools 

1,242 

1,575 

630 

513 

549 

544 

Discharges  on  order 

17 

57 

31 

102 

100 

231 

538 

Discharges  on  age 

48 

85 

122 

400 

Qlk 

Deaths  ,7. .7. 

4 

13 

12 

10 

17 

15 

71 

No.  in  school  at  close  of  the  year. 

1,226 

2,  681 

3, 180 

3, 431 

3, 631 

3,  529 

From  this  valuable  table,  which  gives  the  more  important  results  for 
each  year  since  the  organization  of  the  system,  we  learn  the  following 
facts  : 

1.  Accepted  applications  received  in  1869 687 

Do do 1870  483 


A reduction  in  one  year  of 


204 
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263 

400 


2.  The  discharges  on  age,  in  1869 
Do do 1810 

An  increase  in  one  year  of  . . 


131 


3.  The  discharges  on  order,  in  1869 . . . . 100 

Do do 1810 230 

An  increase  in  one  year  of 130 


APPLICATIONS  BY  COUNTY. 

The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  applications  on  file  June  1,  1869, 
received  and  issued  during  the  year  ending  May  31,  1810,  and  remaining 
on  file  May  31,  1810  : 


Names  of  Counties. 

On  file  June 
1,  1869 

Rec’d.  dur- 
ing year.,... 

Issued  dur- 
ing year.,.. 

Remain’gon  ; 
tile  June  1, 
1870 

1.  Afiams 

3 

3 

2.  Allegheny 

10 

23 

31 

2 

Arnistronj^ 

41 

32 

30 

43 

4.  "RRa.vpr 

6 

4 

8 

2 

Rp.dford 

2 

5 

7 

"Rfirks . 

12 

3 

10 

7.  Rlair  

26 

14 

15 

25 

K Rradford..  

20 

13 

12 

21 

9.  Bucks 

2 

2 

2 

2 

5 

10.  Butler 

4 • 

4 

r> 

11.  Cambria 

18 

12 

10 

20 

19..  Carbon-  

4 

4 

1.^.  (^OTitro  

17 

3 

20 

14.  Cbpstor 

8 

12 

9 

11 

l.T.  Clarion  

20 

11 

14 

17 

Ifi.  (^loartiold  

12 

4 

17.  Clinton 

1 

4 

5 

18.  Columbia 

4 

3 

2 

5 

20 

17 

31 

6 

90  Cnmbftrla.nd. 

4 

10 

10 

4 

91.  T)a,npbin  

ll 

20 

13 

18 

99.  T>pla.waro 

5 

1 

4 

2 

■’3.  Elk 

3 

P 

2 

24.  Erie 

3 

4 

6 

1 

14 

18 

15 

17 

90  Ti^orPiSt. 

1 

1 

97.  hVanklin  - 

13 

10 

8 

15 

23.  Fulton 

2 

2 

‘>,0.  (rroono-  

2 

2 

4 

510.  TTnntinordon 

31 

8 

18 

21 

^ 1 . Indiana- 

48 

4 

24 

28 

28 

7 

19 

16 

2 

3 

3 

2 

34.  Lancaster 

24 

9 

14 

19 

35.  Lawrence 

.^0.  Tiftbanon  

3 

5 

3 

2 

3 

2 

3 

5 

9 

6 

3 

12 

8 

11 

9 

39.  Lycoming 

8 

9 

2 

15 
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Names  of  Counties. 

On  file  .Tune 
1,  1869 

w.  W 

B O 

GQ  ^ 

O 

^ CL 

n 

1 

1 Issueci  dur- 
ing year | 

OC  ^ 2 

: 5 

: O 

: 3 

40.  Afprp.p.r  

12 

4 

8 

42.  Mifflin r 

10 

7 

9 

8 

43.  Monroe 

4 

3 

2 

5 

44.  Montgomery 

3 

4 

2 

5 

45.  Montour 

4 

5 

4 

5 

40.  Northarnnt.on. 

1 

1 

47.  Northumberland 

13 

7 

7 

13 

48.  Perry 

12 

6 

14 

4 

49.  Philadelphia- 

42 

55 

39 

58 

51.  Potter 



21 

4 

18 

7 

52.  Schuylkill 

30 

4 

3 

31 

53.  Snyder 

1 

4 

4 

1 

54.  Somprspt; 

6 

4 

>> 

.55.  Sullivan 

2 

1 

1 

56.  Susquehanna  

14 

11 

T 

18 

57.  Tioga 

33 

9 

24 

18 

58.  Union 

3 

o 

O 

2 

4 

59.  Venango 

2 

12 

8 

0 

60.  Warren 

10 

0 

5 

61.  Washington 

7 

16 

10 

13 

62.  Wayne 

10 

2 

5 

7 

63.  Westmoreland 

11 

16 

10 

17 

64.  Wyoming 

5 

2 

3 

4 

65.  York 

12 

4 

7 

9 

701 

483 

562 

622 

WHOLE  NUMBER  OF  ORDERS  ISSUED  FOR  THE  ADMISSION  OF  CHILDREN  FROM 

EACH  COUNTY. 

The  whole  number  of  accepted  applications  received  till  June  1,  1870, 
was  6,246.  Of  these,  622  remain  on  file,  as  shown  by  the  last  table,  and  the 
remaining  5,624  have  been  issued  as  follows : 

Adams,  30;  Allegheny,  291;  Armstrong,  148;  Beaver,  82;  Bedford,  78; 
Berks,  75;  Blair,  181;  Bradford,  73;  Bucks,  60;  Butler,  72;  Cambria,  81; 
Carbon,  21;  Centre,  201;  Chester,  116;  Clarion,  159;  Clearfield,  52  ; Clin- 
ton, 36  ; Columbia,  63  ; Crawford,  81;  Cumberland,  77;  Dauphin,  159 ; Dela- 
ware, 38 ; Elk,  5 ; Erie,  35  ; Fayette,  112 ; Forest,  7;  Franklin,  43  ; Fulton, 
13;  Greene,  14;  Huntingdon,  96;  Indiana,  92;  Jefferson,  101  ; Juniata. 
54;  Lancaster,  252;  Lawrence,  73;  Lebanon,  37;  Lehigh,  75;  Luzerne, 
124;  Lycoming,  98;  Mercer,  97;  M’Kean,  11;  Mifflin,  78  ; Monroe,  46; 
Montgomery,  44;  Montour,  44;  Northampton,  47 ; Northumberland,  60; 
Perry,  153;  Philadelphia,  823;  Pike,  3;  Potter,  43;  Schuylkill,  50;  Sny- 
der, 39;  Somerset,  16;  Sullivan,  12;  Susquehanna,  97;  Tioga,  133  ; Union, 
43;  Yenango,  70;  Warren,  25;  Washington,  63  ; Wajme,  28;  Westmore- 
land, 59;  Wyoming,  36,  and  A'ork,  99 — sixty-five  counties — Cameron 
county  alone  having  none. 
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DENOMINATIONAL  PARENTAGE. 

Of  3,530  children  actually  in  school,  June  1,  1810,  the  fathers  of  3,005 
are  reported  as  members  of  some  church,  leaving  525  unconnected  with 
church  or  not  reported. 

Of  3,005  thus  reported,  there  were  of  Methodist  parentage,  1,231 ; Lu' 
theran,  391  ; Presbyterian,  341  ; United  Presbyterian,  42;  Baptist,  190; 
Episcopal,  150;  Catholic,  112;  German  Reformed,  163;  Disciple,  29;  Church 
of  God,  24 ; Church  of  Messiah,  3 ; United  Brethren,  13 ; Tunkers,  16  ; 
Congregationalist,  6;  Albrights,  2;  Adventists,  2;  Evangelical,  31 ; Pro- 
testants, (probably  not  intended  to  represent  any  particular  denomination,) 
114  ; Universalists,  6 ; Friends,  5 ; Puritan  and  Unitarian,  each,  1. 

COST  OF  THE  SYSTEM — A BRIEF  REVIEW. 

Wjien  I assumed  charge  of  the  schools,  on  the  1st  of  May,  1861,  they 
were  running  at  a large  deflcit,  and  the  appropriation  had  been  cut  down 
$100,000  per  annum,  upon  a re-consideration  in  the  Senate  on  the  last  work- 
ing day  of  the  session,  after  having  previously  passed  both  Houses.  The 
necessities  of  the  Treasury,  and  not  opposition  to  this  appropriation,  was 
assigned  as  the  cause — a cause  which  also  reduced  the  appropriation  to 
common  schools  $100,000,  and  the  general  appropriation  bill  some  $800,000. 
The  estimated  dfeficit,  as  given  in  my  first  report,  reached  $112,631  46,  a 
sum  that  largely  exceeded  all  subsequent  deficits.  This  sum  was  appropri- 
ated at  the  next  session  of  the  Legislature,  and  I had  a balance  of  $6,004  16 
on  hand  on  the  31st  day  of  May,  1868. 

The  appropriation  for  1868-9,  after  passing  the  Committee  of  Ways  and 
Means  at  $500,450,  and  the  House  at  $450,000,  was  reduced  to  $400,000  in 
the  Senate,  $100,450  less  than  the  necessary  sura  as  estimated  for.  The 
next  Legislature  voted  $50,000,  and  the  last  $44,966  88,  which,  with  the 
balance  on  hand,  covered  the  estimate.  The  actual  deficit  provided  for  that 
year  was  therefore  $94,966  88,  or  $11,664  58  less  than  the  previous  year. 

The  appropriation  for  186 9-10, tcstimated  at  $494,100,  was  first  granted 
by  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  but  was  finally  reported  to  the 
House  at  $450,000,  jiassing  both  Houses  without  change.  This  left  a defi- 
ciency of  $44,100,  which  the  last  Legislature  granted.  This,  though  the 
least  deficit  ever  asked  by  $50,266  88,  is  the  last,  it  is  hoped,  that  need  be 
asked  for. 

The  liberal  action  of  the  last  Legislature,  in  appropriating  $520,000  for 
1810-11,  and  the  reduction  of  the  rate,  equal  to  about  $40,000,  makes  the 
appropriation  equivalent  to  $560,009  at  previous  rates,  the  largest  by 
$110,000  ever  made.  This  removes  the  necessity  of  a deficit,  and  provides 
for  many  of  the  needy  applicants  awaiting  admission. 
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I It  thus  causes  the  maximum  number  that  will  ever  be  in  school  at  any 
i one  time  to  be  reached,  the  mountain,  so  to  speak,  to  be  crossed,  and  the 
descent  to  commence.  As  alread}^  shown,  the  reduction  of  rates  by  the 
last  Legislature  made  the  increase  of  the  appropriation  relatively  some 
: §40,000  more  than  the  actual  figures  indicate,  which,  added  to  the  actual  in- 
j crease,  equals  some  $65,000  additional  means  at  command.  This  was  enough 
I to  provide  for  at  least  350  more  children  on  the  1st  day  of  June  than  on 
: the  31st  day  of  May  preceding.  And  as  this  appropriation  was  made 
available  quarterly  only,  to  give  the  children  the  benefit  of  the  full  sum 
would  have  required  the  admission  of  some  350  additional  children  on  the 
; Isf  day  of  June  precisely. 

Coming  in,  as  these  children  usually  do,  with  but  little  previous  instruc- 
tion and  discipline,  during  the  last  quarter  of  the  school  year,  and  when 
reviews  and  other  preparations  for  the  annual  examinations,  only  a few 
weeks  distant,  were  taking  place,  the  effect  upon  the  progress  and  dis- 
cipline of  the  schools  must  have  been  injurious  in  the  extreme,  as  any 
j teacher  of  experience  will  admit.  Nor  would  the  newly  admitted  children 
j have  been  benefited  materially,  as  the  classes  would  not  have  suited  them, 
and  the  summer  vacation  of  six  weeks,  would  have  destroyed  all  the  little 
progress  made  during  the  only  seven  weeks  of  the  quarter  they  could  have 
been  in  school.  The  expense  of  taking  them  home  at,  and  returning  them 
after,  vacation,  (always  paid  by  mothers,)  would  have  counterbalanced  any 
pecuniary  benefits  the  mothers  may  have  I’eceived  from  their  admission; 
while  the  clothing  of  that  large  number,  with  no  special  provision  made 
1 for  it,  and  just  prior  to  vacation,  during  which  many  of  them  would  have 
ruined  their  clothing,  must  have  crippled  the  Department  for  the  year,  and 
! been  unjust  to  the  thousands  of  children  in  the  schools  who  have  learned 
to  appreciate  and  carefully  preserve  the  clothing  given  them.  And  again, 

; a greater  difficulty,  if  possible,  existed  in  the  impossibility  of  securing  the 
voluntary  admission  of  so  large  a number  at  this  season  of  the  year,  on  so 
short  a notice,  if  even  attempted. 

These  facts  commanded  the  most  earnest  and  thoughtful  consideration 
I of  3mur  Excellency,  as  everything  pertaining  to  this  trust  has  done.  This 
consideration,  convincing  you  that,  for  the  reasons  already  given,  the 
money  of  the  State  would  secure  more  substantial  results  to  both  children 
and  mothers,  if  the  change  from  a lower  to  a higher  rate  of  expenditure 
I would  not  be  suddenly  but  gradually  made,  and  that  the  people  and  the 
I Legislature,  to  both  of  whom  we  owe  the  most  judicious  expenditure  of 
I the  appropriations  possible,  would  appreciate  and  approve  the  course,  you 
' deemed  it  wisest  that  the  reduction  in  numbers,  otherwise  warranted  by  the 
return  of  spring,  should  not  be  made.  (The  largest  numbers  are  always 
admitted  during  the  winter,  because  thus  the  greatest  amount  of  sutfering 
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is  prevented.)  The  increase  was  thus  permitted  to  commence,  practically, 
during  the  last  quarter  of  the  old  year,  and  continued  gradually  until  the 
expenses  had  reached  the  precise  amount  appropriated  for  each  quarter. 

By  this  course  the  admission  of  the  greater  part  of  the  new  pupils 
occured  during  the  first  week  of  September,  the  beginning  of  a new  school 
3'ear,  when  classes  are  formed  and  programmes  made.  Thus  no  injury  to 
the  progress  and  discipline  of  the  school  or  loss  of  time  to  the  pupil  was 
caused,  and  no  money  be  expended  without  securing  an  adequate  return. 

This,  of  course,  created  no  deficit,  for  the  excess  of  expenditures,  prior 
to  June  1st,  is  provided  for  by  the  balance  of  funds  unexpended  during  the 
first  quarters  following  it.  Thus,  after  paying  the  bills  falling  due  on  the 
first  days  of  September  and  November,  1810,  there  will  be  balances  on 
hand  sufficient  to  pay  all  previous  indebtedness,  and  the  schools  will  start 
in  the  new  school  year  with  full  numbers  and  ample  funds. 

Nor  is  this  all. 

The  discharges  and  deaths  last  year  exceeded  the  admissions  101,  while 
the  number  of  applications  remaining  on  file  was  19  less,  making  a net 
gain  of  180,  and  showing  that  the  maximum  was  passed.  And  as  the  in- 
creased appropriation  will  provide  for  more  admissions  after  September 
first,  the  number  of  applications  on  file  will  rapidly  decrease,  while  dis- 
charges will  probably  equal  the  new  ones  received.  Hence,  the  largest  ap- 
[n’opriation  ever  required  ha.s  been  made.,  and  the  next  will  be  less,  as  will 
be  seen  by  the  estimates  herewith  submitted.  In  like  manner  this  decrease 
in  numbers  will  continue  hereafter,  each  year  more  raidljq  causing  each 
year’s  expenditures  to  decrease,  until  this  benificent  system,  an  honor  to 
the  State  and  a blessing  to  her  wards,  has  accomplished  its  great  work,  and 
ceases  to  exist. 

In  this  connection  I cannot  reUain  from  congratulating  your  Excellency, 
the  Legislature  and  the  people  of  our  generous  old  Commonwealth,  on  this 
happy  result.  The  care  and  education  of  the  destitute  children  of  her  de- 
ceased soldiers  was  commenced  while  the  rebellion,  in  which  their  fathers 
lost  their  lives,  yet  raged  and  money  hard  to  spare.  But  it  has  been  per- 
severed in  with  loyal  fidelity  and  an  unexampled  liberality. 

Each  year  a larger  appropriation  was  required  and  granted,  until  it  rose, 
from  $15,000,  in  1865,  to  $520,000,  in  1810.  And  when  these  sums  were 
not  suflicient  to  relieve  all  who  merited  and  needed  aid,  large  additional 
obligations  were  incurred  and  promptly  paid.  Thus,  every  draft  upon  her 
Treasury,  in  behalf  of  these  children,  has  been  honored,  and /owrfeen  hun- 
dred and  fifty-six  of  them  have  graduated  from  her  schools,  and,  having 
received  from  one  to  six  years  of  care  and  instruction,  have  gone  out  to 
honor  her  name  and  add  to  her  prosperity  and  wealth,  by  leading  more  vir- 
tuous and  industrious  lives  than  could  have  otherwise  been  possible. 
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Three  thousand  six  hundred  3^6!  remain  under  instruction,  but  will, 
with  probably  another  thousand  3'et  awaiting  admission,  soon  go  out  to 
augment  the  number  of  her  most  valuable  citizens.  Pennsylvania  has, 
therefore,  or  is  now,  caring  for  more  than  six  thousand  orphans  of  deceased 
soldiers — a larger  number  than  all  the  remaining  loyal  States  combined  ! 

What  other  page  in  Pennsylvania’s  histoiy  is  brighter  than  this  ? Where 
else,  in  either  ancient  or  modern  history,  do  we  find  a parallel  ? 


COST  OF  THE  SYSTEM  FOR  THE  FISCAL  YEAR  ENDING  MAY'  31,  1870. 

For  education  and  maintenance  of  children  in  advanced 
schools,  at  $140  per  annum,  (act  16th  April,  1869,  and  31st 

March,  1870) $283,900  67 

For  education  and  maintenance,  including  clothing  of  chil- 
dren in  primary  schools,  at  $125  per  annum,  (same  acts)  ...  101,  475  58 

For  education  and  maintenance,  including  clothing,  of  chil- 
dren in  homes,  &c.,  at  $105  per  annum,  (same  acts) 65,  266  42 


Total  expenditures  for  education  and  maintenance,  paid  by 

warrant  on  State  Treasurer 450,642  67 

For  partial  relief,  13  children,  at  $30 390  00 

For  clothing  children  in  advanced  schools  and  furnishing  400 

discharge  outfits 53,993  75 

For  general  expenses 9,100  00 


514,126  42 

Appropriations 494,700  00 


19,426  42 


Balance  since  June  1,  1870 
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LOANS  MADE  BY  THE  STATE. 

Under  an  act,  approved  April  15,  18(57,  entitled  “An  Act  to  provide 
means  for  the  establishing  of  a soldiers’ orphans’  school  in  each  State  Nor- 
mal school  district  in  this  Commonwealth,  now  destitute  thereof,”  and  a 
supplement  thereto,  approved  March  25,  1868,  twenty-one  thousand  dollars, 
($21,000,)  was  advanced  out  of  the  State  Treasury  as  a loan  to  five  institu- 
tions. These  institutions  being  fully  established  are  now  re-paying  this 
loan,  at  the  rate  of  five  per  cent.,  quarterly,  as  specified  in  this  act.  The 
account  of  each  stands  as  follows  : 


I Loan.  RefnnUecf.  Remaining  due. 

; Chester  Springs ?5, 000  00  SLV.'iO  00  $",250  00 

I Mercer 5,000  00  1,000  00  4,000  00 

Titusville 5,000  00  2.50  00  4,750  00 

Harford 3,  000  00  600  00  2,  400  00 

I Mansfield 3,000  00  600  00  2,400  00 


_22,_OTO  00  L ^0(^00  16,  SOP  00 

Owing  to  the  change  of  settlement  which  went  into  operation  dune  1st, 
the  amount  remaining  unpaid,  $16,800,  was  deducted  from  last  3'ears’  ap- 
propriation, leaving  bills  for  education  and  maintenance  for  that  amount 
unpaid.  As  the  institutions  to  which  this  is  due  cannot  wait  until  it  is  re- 
funded without  serious  inconvenience,  the  Legislature  is  respectfully  asked 
to  authorize  their  payment,  and  to  provide  that,  as  the  amount  is  received 
in  quarterly  installments  from  the  institutions  from  which  it  is  due,  it 
shall  be  applied  to  reimburse  the  State  for  the  advance  thus  made. 

ESTIMATED  COST  FOR  THE  YEAR  COMMENCING  .TUNE  1,  1871,  AND  ENDING 

MAY  31,  1872. 

If  the  rates  remain  unchanged,  the  following  is  the  estimated  cost  fin- 
next  year: 

For  the  education  and  maintenance  of  2,300  children  in  the 

advanced  schools,  at  $125  per  annum $287,500  00 

For  the  education  and  maintenance,  including  clothing,  of 

800  children  in  primar}’  schools,  at  $115  per  annum 92,000  00 

For  the  education  and  maintenance,  including  clothing,  of  525 


children  in  homes,  &c.,  at  $100  per  annum 52,500  00 

For  partial  relief  of  20  children,  at  $30 COO  qq 

For  clothing  2,300  children,  at  $25  per  annum 57,500  00 

(jeneral  expenses 900 


500,000  00 

This  estimate,  though  $20,000  less  than  the  last  appropriation,  will,  it  is 
believed,  admit  children  as  thej'  apply,  and  leave  but  few  if  any  ap]>lica- 
2 Sol.  Orbh. 
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cations  on  file  a:t  the  close  of  the  year.  If  this  expectation  is  realized,  the 
estimate  for  the  next  year  -will  be  much  less  than  the  above,  and  must 
largely  decrease  each  year. 

I j)resent  this  estimate  with  a great  deal  of  pleasure,  as  a practical  proof 
of  the  statement  made  elsewhere,  that  the  period  of  greatest  cost  has  been 
passed  and  the  reduction  commenced. 

CLOTHING  IN  ADVANCED  SCHOOLS. 

I herewith  submit  the  following  statement  of  all  expenditures  for  cloth- 
ing for  the  year  ending  May  31,  1870  : 

EXPENDITURES. 


June  21.  To  Governor’s  warrant  for  quarter  ending  August 

31,  1869 $13,331  25 

Sept.  22.  To  Governor’s  warrant  for  quarter  ending  Novem- 
ber 30,  1869 12,987  50 

1870. 

Jan.  4.  To  Governor’s  warrant  for  quarter  ending  February 

28,  1870 13,  787  50 

Mar.  22.  To  Governor’s  warrant  for  quarter  ending  May  31, 

1870  13,887  50 


Amount  drawn  for  clothing  for  the  year 53,  993  75 


CR. 

1869. 

Sept.  16.  By  settlement  of  bills  paid  to  princi- 


pals of  schools  for  making  clothing, 

mending  shoes,  &c $4,515  68 

Dec.  1.  By  settlement  of  bills  for  clothing 

purchased  22,  331  31 

1870. 


Feb.  1.  By  settlement  of  bills  paid  to  princi- 
pals of  schools  for  making  clothing. 


mending  shoes,  &c 2,611  33 

June  6.  By  settlement  of  bills  for  clothing 

purchased,  in  full  . 24,  535  43 

$53,993  75 
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From  this  statement  it  will  be  seen  that  all  the  money  drawn  for  the  pur- 
chase of  clothing  is  accounted  for. 

I also  hold  receipts  or  other  vouchers  from  the  principals  of  the  schools 
for  all  the  goods  purchased  during  the  past  three  years,  not  now  on  hand 
at  the  Department. 

It  is  also  a gratifying  fact  that  the  children  had,  on  the  1st  day  of  June, 
(according  to  the  statements  of  the  principals  themselves,)  a fair  out-fit  of 
clothing,  consisting  of  from  one  to  three  suits.  And  yet,  in  almost  every 
instance,  they  entered  the  schools  very  poorly  clad,  while  those  who  were 
discharged  always  took  with  them  out-fits  that  would  comfortably  supply 
them  for  sis  months  after  leaving  school.  In  this  manner  sis  months’ 
clothing  for  some  twelve  hundred  (1,200)  children,  worth  not  less  than  fifteen 
thousand  dollars,  ($15,000,)  has  been  taken  from  the  schools,  (under  sec- 
tion 12,  act  approved  April  9,  1867,)  for  which  no  provision  was  ever  made. 
This,  of  course,  shortened  the  supply  for  those  who  remained,  always  mak- 
ing it  less  than  $25  for  each  pupil.  The  number  of  children  in  advanced 
schools,  on  the  1st  day  of  June,  1869,  was  2,093,  the  number  received  dur- 
ing the  year  needing  immediate  out-fits  of  clothing,  544,  and  the  number 
discharged  on  age,  with  out-fits,  400,  making  3,037  children  to  ))e  clotheJ, 
with  $53,993  75,  or  an  average  of  only  $17  78  for  each  child.  It  is  to 
this  fact  alone,  that  one  quarter’s  supplies  has  had  to  be  anticipated.  And 
unless  this  is  done  or  special  provision  is  made  for  the  discharge  out-fils 
called  for  by  the  act  just  referred  to,  the  children  must  be  more  scantily 
clothed  hereafter  than  they  have  been  heretofore. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  facts,  it  is  confidently  claimed  that  nothing  but 
the  most  efficient  and  careful  supervision  on  the  part  of  the  principals  of 
the  schools,  faithful  inspections  on  the  part  of  my  assistants,  and  the  pur- 
chase of  the  best  goods  could  have  kept  these  children  as  well  clothed  with 
the  scanty  means  provided.  Where  else  are  children  from  ten  to  sixteen  jmars 
of  age  as  well  clothed  for  so  small  a sum  ? And  what  other  children  are 
being  clothed  with  the  same  comfort  and  taste,  taught  to  make  and  pre- 
serve their  own  clothing  as  well,  and  reared  with  the  same  valuable  habits 
of  care  and  cleanliness  as  are  these  children  of  the  State  % 

Thousands  of  parents  might  imitate  the  example  given  in  these  schools 
with  great  saving  to  themselves  and  still  greater  benefit  to  their  children. 

I may  add,  for  general  information,  that  nine  out  of  every  ten  dollars’ 
worth  of  goods  used  during  the  past  three  years  were  purchased  from  the 
well  known  Philadelphia  houses  of  Jacob  Riegel  & Co.,  Hood,  Ronbright 
& Co.,  Romberger,  Long  & Co.,  Daniel  K.  Grim,  M.  M.  Marple  & Co., 
George  F.  Roedel  & Co.,  and  .1.  & M.  Saunders  & Co.,  and  that  every  bill 
presented  for  settlement  was  itemized  and  accompanied  by  an  affidavit  from 
some  member  of  these  firms,  that  the  goods  were  of  the  quantity  and  quality 
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described  in  the  bills,  that  they  were  sold  as  low  as  the  same  goods  were 
sold  to  other  purchasers,  and  that  no  commission,  abatement  or  allowance 
was  made  to  any  one  ordering  the  same, 

THE  SECOND  ANNUAL  EXAMINATION.  , 

The  second  annual  examination  of  the  soldier  orphan  schools  and  homes 
occurred  in  J uly  last.  This  examination  was  not  only  open  to  all,  but  spe- 
cial efforts  were  made  to  get  the  public  to  attend.  In  a circular  issued,  and 
which  was  kindly  re-printed  in  whole  or  in  part  in  nearly  every  newspaper 
in  the  Commonwealth,  I said  : “ These  examinations  close  a school  year  in 
which  I expected  and  predicted  for  these  schools  the  most  rapid  and  satis- 
factory progress,  educational,  industrial  and  otherwise,  it  being  the  third 
year  of  my  administration,  and  the  second  since  the  introduction  of  a care- 
fully prepared  and  systematic  graded  course  o f study.  The  schools  are  now 
thrown  entirely  upon  their  own  merits,  and  I most  earnestly  invite  Senators 
and  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  to  whose  liberal  appropria- 
tions these  children  owe  their  present  educational  opportunities,  and  those 
philanthropic  men  and  women  whose  counsel  and  encouragement  have  been 
so  grateful  in-  the  midst  of  anxious  cares  and  exhausting  labors,  to  attend 
these  examinations  and  see  how  far  my  expectations  and  predictions  have 
l)een  realized.” 

In  response  to  this  very  general  and  urgent  invitation,  and  to  a special 
one  to  each  member  of  the  Board  of  Public  Charities,  the  county  commit- 
tees of  superintendence,  and  the  ministers  and  editors  of  the  several  locali- 
ties to  attend  and  participate,  there  was  a very  encouraging  attendance. 
The  examining  boards,  consisting  of  from  five  to  nine  members,  contained 
in  eveiy  instance  some  of  the  ablest  and  best  known  educators  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  schools  or  elsewhere.  Among  those  who  rendered  me  very 
efficient  service  at  five  or  six  of  the  prominent  schools  were  Professor  L.  G. 
Cause,  of  Harrisburg,  and  Professor  David  Wilson,  of  Port  Royal,  Juniata 
count!’,  both  successful  teachers  for  more  than  a quarter  of  a century.  Fran- 
cis Wells,  Esq.,  of  Philadelphia,  and  Hon.  George  Coray,  of  Scranton,  did 
much  to  give  direction  and  character  to  these  examinations  by  their  intelli- 
gent counsels  and  valuable  assistance.  Moi’e  than  twenty  others,  whose 
names  1 am  reluctantly  compelled  to  omit  for  want  of  space,  are  gratefully 
remembered  for  their  presence  and  assistance  at  one  or  more  of  these  ex- 
aminations. 

it  is  with  sincere  pleasure  I specially  acknowledge  the  valuable  assist- 
ance of  Gen.  Thomas  L.  Kane,  president,  Hon.  Wilmer  Worthington,  gen- 
eral agent  and  secretary,  and  George  L.  Harrison,  Esq.,  member  of  the  Board 
of  Public  Charities,  at  several  of  these  examinations.  The  fact  that  men 
of  such  character  and  worth  felt  sufficient  interest  in  the  welfare  and  pro- 
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gressof  these  children  to  spend  days  in  participating  in  their  examination, 
and  to  travel  hundreds  of  miles  during  the  hottest  weather  of  the  summer 
for  the  purpose,  had  a most  happy  intluence  on  both  children  and  instruc- 
tors. It  was  no  less  gratifying  to  all  concerned  that  they  in  every  instance 
publicly  expressed  surprise  and  satisfaction  at  the  condition  and  progress 
of  the  schools  visited. 

Impressions  and  resolves  that  determine  and  govern  our  conduct  for  life 
are  frequently  the  result  of  words  heard  or  examples  witnessed  on  some 
particular  occasion  in  youth.  I am  mistaken  if  the  eloquent  words  of  aj)- 
proval,  encouragement  and  counsel  spoken,  and  evidences  of  earnest  inter- 
est in  thorough  education  and  good  morals  manifested  on  these  occasions, 
did  not  cause  impressions  and  resolves  to  be  implanted  firmly  upon  j’outhful 
hearts  that  will  never  cease  to  influence  them  through  the  entire  journey  of 
life. 

The  educational  results  were  very  encouraging.  They  were  recorded  in 
blanks  prepared  for  the  purpose,  and  are  arranged  for  convenient  reference 
at  the  Department,  where  they  are  accessible  to  all  who  wish  to  examine 
them. 

The  educational  status  of  each  school,  as  determined  by  the  examination, 
together  with  the  number  of  teachers  employed,  is  given  in  the  following 
table,  which  will  re-pay  careful  study  and  be  interesting  to  all  concerned : 
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Remarks. — J'OTnparod  \vith  lust  year’s  results,  those  here  given  are  encouraging.  The  number  in  the  higher  grades  has  increased,  and  j 
tvv'enty-three  have  reached  the  eighth  or  highest  grade. 
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GRADED  COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

The  following  j^ractical  graded  course  of  study  was  prepared  and  intro- 
duced in  September,  1868,  and  continues  to  prove  entirely  satisfactory.  It 
is  now  well  understood,  and  in  successful  operation  in  all  our  schools  and 
homes.  It  is  re-produced  here  as  explanatory  of  the  educational  table  just 
given,  and  for  reference,  and  is  as  follows : 

First  Grade. — Spelling,  primary,  first  half;  reading.  First  Reader, 
through  ; writing  on  slates  ; oral  exercises  in  numbers. 

Secvvd  Grade Spelling,  primary,  completed  ; elementary  sounds  of 

letters,  commenced  ; reading.  Second  Reader,  through  ; writing  and  draw- 
ing on  slates  ; mental  arithmetic,  primary,  first  half ; written  arithmetic, 
four  fundamental  rules  ; geography,  oral  instruction  in  local. 

Third  Grade. — Spelling,  first  half,  advanced  ; elementary  sounds,  con- 
tinued ; reading.  Third  Reader,  through  ; writing  in  books  ; drawing  on 
slates  ; mental  arithmetic,  primary,  through  ; written  arithmetic,  primary", 
through  ; geography,  oral  and  use  of  maps. 

Fourth  Grade Spelling,  advanced,  through;  reading.  Third  Reader, 

reviewed  ; writing  in  books  ; drawing ; intellectual  arithmetic,  first  half ; 
written  arithmetic,  first  half ; geography,  primary. 

Fifth  Grade. — Spelling  and  defining;  reading.  Fourth  Reader,  first  half; 
writing ; intellectual  arithmetic,  through  ; written  arithmetic,  through  ; 
drawing  ; geography,  intermediate  ; grammar,  primary. 

Sixth  Grade. — Spelling  and  defining  ; reading.  Fourth  Reader,  through  ; 
writing  ; drawing ; written  arithmetic,  reviewed  ; geography ; grammar  ; 
United  States  History  ; primary  physiology. 

Seventh  Grade. — Spelling  and  defining  ; reading.  Fifth  Reader,  first  half ; 
book-keeping  ; elementary  algebra,  commenced ; geography,  physical ; 
grammar,  through ; United  States  History  and  Constitution ; physiology. 

Eighth  Grade — Etymology;  reading.  Fifth  Reader,  through;  book- 
keeping ; elementary  algebra  completed,  to  quadratice  quations  ; philosophy, 
&c. ; and  a general  review  of  previous  studies. 

Vocal  music,  declamation,  composition,  and  other  exercises  throughout 
the  course. 

Examinations  quarterly  and  annually.  Two  quarters  allowed  to  com- 
plete the  studies  of  each  grade.  All  promotions  at  the  close  of  examinations. 

Educational  blanks  were  prepared,  and  the  results  of  the  annual  exami- 
nations made  out  in  duplicate,  one  copy  for  the  school,  and  the  other  to  be 
retaine'd  in  the  Department,  where  they  can  be  seen  by  all  interested. 

VISIT  OF  HIS  EXCELLENCY,  THE  GOVERNOR  OF  THE  COMMONWEALTH. 

Teachers  uniformly  regard  visits  to  their  schools  as  productive  of  good 
results.  The  visitor  forms  a connecting  link  between  the  outside  world 
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and  the  school  room,  and  his  remarks  furnish  new  food  for  thought,  and 
serve  to  leaven  anew  the  stock  of  every  day  ideas,  which  so  frequently 
become  monotonous  alike  to  teacher  and  pupil. 

But  a A’isit  from  the  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth  and  his  suite,  to  a 
soldiers’  orphan  school,  is  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  school  to  be 
remembered  during  life,  by  every  pupil  and  teacher  present.  And  when 
the  Governor  shows  an  interest  in  the  comfort,  clothing,  habits  and  progress 
of  each  particular  boy  and  girl,  hears  recitations,  and  talks  kindl}’  and 
familiarly  to  them  about  their  studies,  the  difficulties  they  have  to  encoun- 
ter, the  advantages  that  will  follow  if  these  are  overcome,  the  wide  field  of 
usefulness  and  duty  open  to  them  in  this  land  of  the  free,  and  the  superior 
preparation  for  life’s  duties  and  trials  they  can  have  if  the  opportunities 
now  afforded  them  are  improved,  the  effect  can  be  imagined  better  than 
descrioed.  Every  eye  brightens  ; every  heart  burns  with  a desire  to  prove 
worthy  of  the  honor  thus  conferred,  and  of  the  expectations  entertained 
by  the  chief  executive  of  the  Commonwealth,  that  has  adopted  them  as  her 
wards.  New  resolves  are  formed,  that  will  lead  to  increased  industry  and 
progress,  improved  habits,  and  far-reaching  consequences. 

It  is  with  grateful  pleasure,  therefore,  that  I refer  to  the  visits  your 
Excellency  made  to  a number  of  our  schools  during  the  month  of  .lune 
last,  in  companj-  with  Hon.  Wilmer  Worthington,  m3’self  and  others.  The 
evidences  of  deep  concern  for  the  present  comfort  and  future  welfare  of 
the  children,  and  of  sympathy  for  their  teachers,  care-takers  and  superin- 
tendents, manifested  by  you  during  that  visit,  encouraged  the  former, 
strengthened  the  hands  of  the  latter,  and  awakened  the  interest  of  many 
heretofore  indifierent  to  the  work. 


REPORT  OF  REV.  C.  CONFORTH. 

Col.  Geo.  F.  M’Fahland, 

Superintendent  Soldiers’  Orphans’  Schools  : 

Sir: — I herewith  submit  my  annual  report  as  Inspector  and  Examiner  of 
the  Soldiers’  Orphans’  Schools  of  the  State,  for  the  current  year. 

These  institutions  aim  to  give  the  children  they  receive  the  benefits  of  a 
Christian  home,  and  the  advantages  of  a good  school.  To  reach  this  high 
standard  is  not  an  easy  task.  Vigilance  and  labor  alone  can  accomplish 
it.  Being  taught  constantly  by  experience,' the  earnest  laborers  in  this 
great  work  are  all  the  while  becoming  more  efficient.  A sure  and  perma- 
nent advancement  is  clearly  discernible. 

The  home  comforts  and  privileges  of  the  adopted  children  of  the  State 
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are  many  and  great.  The  family,  unquestionably,  is  the  most  fitting  place 
for  the  nurture  and  development  of  childhood  and  youth.  The  Spartan 
method  of  education  was  a cruel  sin  against  nature,  and  destructive  to 
the  finer  qualities  of  the  soul.  But  to  a home  bereft  of  its  support, 
and  scattered,  and  from  which  the  possibility  of  family  enjoyments  and 
blessings  is  removed,  the  State  offers,  in  her  soldiers’  orphans’  schools,  a 
happy  and  benificent  alternative.  In  these  are  found  kindness,  sympathy 
and  protection.  Here  are  taught  the  value  of  industry,  and  the  excellence 
of  morality,  virtue  and  religion.  Evejy  branch  of  labor  has  its  superin- 
tendent or  teacher,  so  that  all  work  bj'^  the  orphans  is  done  under  in- 
struction. Weekly  changes  are  made  in  work  details,  so  that  every  child 
becomes  skilled,  though  allow^ed  to  work  but  two  hours  each  day,  in  every 
kind  of  employment  suited  to  his  or  her  sex,  required  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  school  farm,  and  the  management  of  the  large  household  of  the  institu- 
tion. The  girls,  beside  becoming  familiar  with  all  kinds  of  house  work, 
such  as  washing,  cooking,  baking,  chamber  work,  &c.,  are  also  taught  to 
use  the  needle  and  sewing  machine.  For  w'ant  of  facilities,  the  boys  seldom 
learn  trades.  In  a few  instances,  a small  number  of  them  are  selected  to 
assist  in  shoe  mending.  At  the  Lincoln  Institution,  located  at  Philadel- 
phia, all  the  larger  bo3  s go  out  to  w'ork  during  the  day,  in  stores,  offices, 
or  at  some  chosen  trade,  and  pursue  their  studies  during  the  evening.  At 
Titusville,  sixteen  boys  are  learning  the  printer’s  trade,  in  the  office  of  the 
Long  Roll. 

The  food  furnished  the  orphans,  I have  found  to  be  uniformly  good  and 
abundant.  I have  had  fewer  occasions  during  the  past  twelve  months  to 
complain  of  unpalatable  and  unwholesome  diet,  than  in  any  previous  year. 
Conveniences  for,  and  methods  of,  cooking  are  greatly"  improved  and  better 
understood.  The  bill  of  fare  for  dinner  is  changed  every  day  in  the  week. 

The  dormitories  and  beds  are,  with  hardly  an  exception,  neat  and  com- 
fortable. The  sleeping  rooms  are  sometimes  crowded,  but  great  care  is 
taken  to  ventilate  them  thoroughly,  so  that  no  injurious  effects  seem  to 
result  from  it. 

The  clothing,  in  most  of  the  institutions,  has  been  sufficient,  each  child 
liaving  at  least  one  work  suit,  one  school  suit,  and  one  dress  suit.  There 
have  been  a few  instances,  however,  where  the  supply  of  clothing,  shoes, 
Ac.,  has  not  been  furnished  as  soon  as  needed.  This  delay  was  caused  by 
unavoidable  circumstances,  and  will  not  probably  again  occur. 

The  personal  cleanliness  of  the  children,  as  a rule,  is  commendable. 
Weekly  bathing  of  the  entire  person,  under  ordinary  circumstances  neces- 
sary, is  especially  demanded  where  a large  number  of  children  are  congre- 
gated. This  fact  is  universally  admitted  and  acted  upon.  Fine  combs. 
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also,  are  acknowledged  to  be  very  useful,  and  are  systematically  and  con- 
stantly used. 

Daily  recreation  is  an  admitted  necessity. 

A physician  is  employed  in  every  institution. 

The  good  health  of  the  children  and  their  fine  and  rapid  physical  devel- 
opment are  everywhere  noticeable.  This  is  attributable  not  only  to  their 
home  comforts  and  healthful  diet,  but  also  to  the  wholesome  regulations 
which  govern  them.  Everywhere  there  is  system.  Each  day  is  filled  up 
with  study,  labor  and  recreation,  mingled  in  pleasing  and  healthful  propor- 
tions. The  children  also  go  to  bed,  rise  and  take  their  meals  punctually  at 
the  appointed  hour,  and  are  bathed  on  a given  day  each  week.  Asa  result 
of  this  regulated  variety  in  the  occupations  of  each  da}^  and  observing 
fixed  times  for  taking  rest  and  food,  far  less  sickness  and  fewer  deaths  oc- 
cur among  these  children,  in  proportion  to  their  number,  than  amoug  any 
other  class,  so  far  as  known.  Out  of  thirty-six  hundred  children,  not  a 
single  death  was  reported  during  six  months  of  the  past  year,  and  the 
death  rate  for  the  entire  year  is  less  than  one-third  of  one  per  centum. 

The  importance  of  culture,  in  good  breeding,  in  morals  and  religion,  is 
recognized.  The  good  example  of  those  under  whose  care  the  children  are 
placed  is  doubtless,  in  these  things,  the  most  effective  educator.  Atten- 
tion is  therefore  paid  to  the  social,  moral  and  religious  standing  of  teachers 
and  other  emplo3’ees.  The  incidents  of  the  daj^,  both  in  and  out  of  the 
school  room,  are  frequently  made  occasions  for  imparting  practical  lessons. 
The  sacred  Scriptures  are  read,  hymns  are  sung  and  prayers  offered,  morn- 
ing and  evening.  Every  week  Sabbath  school  lessons  are  learned,  and 
whenever  practicable,  religious  instruction  is  imparted  from  the  pulpit  of 
some  neighboring  church.  Religious  books  and  papers  are  regarded  as 
indispensable.  Some  of  the  teachers  in  our  Sundaj^  schools  prepare  them- 
selves thoroughly,  and  interest  and  instruct  the  children  ; others  make  no 
preparation,  and  consequently  can  impart  little  or  no  instruction.  If  pro- 
per aids  are  not  furnished,  principals  should  be  held  responsible. 

The  superior  educational  advantages  enjoyed  b}^  the  children  in  the  in- 
stitutions of  the  State  are  acknowledged  by  all.  The  school  rooms  are 
generally  spacious  and  comfortable,  and  man}'  of  them  are  elegantl}'  fur- 
nished with  modern  school  furniture,  wall  maps,  globes,  &c.  Competent 
and  experienced  teachers  are  permanently  employed  ; the  prescribed  course 
of  study  is  well  chosen  and  zealously  pursued.  Strict  attention  is  given 
to  grading  and  classification,  and  good  discipline  is  secured  by  appeals,  in 
the  main,  to  the  reason  and  judgment,  or  b}"  depriving  the  oftender  of  some 
privilege.  The  harsher  methods  of  punishment  are  resorted  to  anl}-  when 
milder  measures  have  failed. 

W hile  special  care  is  taken  to  have  the  pupils  well  grounded  in  reading. 
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spelling,  writing  and  arithmetic,  other  branches  are  not  neglected.  Oeo- 
graphy,  map  drawing,  grammar,  book-keeping,  physiology  and  algebra  are 
as  thoroughly  taught,  so  far  as, pursued,  as  in  the  best  schools  of  the  State. 

Instruction  in  vocal  music  is  given  in  every  institution,  but  not  with  uni- 
form ability  and  skill.  In  too  many  schools  the  children  merely  learn  to 
sing  a few  selected  pieces,  while  in  others,  by  rigid  and  systematic  instruc- 
tion, great  and  lasting  good  is  conferred. 

The  annual  examinations  at  the  close  of  the  school  year  showed  that  there 
had  been  much  hard  work,  on  the  part  of  both  pupils  and  teachers.  Dis- 
tiuguished  educators,  and  men  of  influence  in  the  locality  of  the  several 
schools,  who  were  present,  expressed  not  only  gratification,  but  surprise  at 
the  proficiency  exhibited.  The  tabulated  results  accompanying  this  report 
will  re-pay  careful  study. 

A few  years  of  culture,  when  the  mind  is  in  its  most  receptive  and  plastic 
state,  often  give  direction  to  the  whole  of  after  existence.  There  are  rea- 
sons to  hope  that  the  career  of  great  numbers  who  were  made  orphans  by 
the  war  will  be  far  different  and  nobler,  for  the  help  extended  them  by  the 
State.  Even  the  character  of  the  Commonwealth  itself  must  be  elevated 
when  the  influence  of  the  thousands  of  children  she  has  nurtured  is  felt 
upon  society.  These  reflections,  infinitely  more  than  the  fact  that  the 
widows’  burdens  are  lightened  and  the  orphans’  wants  are  supplied,  give 
impoi'tance  and  grandeur  to  the  soldiers’  orphans’ schools  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  stamp  them  as  the  latest  and  best  fruits  of  a Christian  civilization. 

C.  CORNFORTH, 
Inspector  and  Examiner. 

Harrisburg,  Pa.,  November  21,  1810. 


REPORT  OF  MRS.  E.  W.  HUTTER. 

Col.  George  F.  M’Farland,  Superintendent  of  the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors' 
Orphans'  Schools  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania : 

ORIGIN  OF  THE  SCHOOLS. 

Hear  Sir  : — That  was  a happy  conception  of  the  Pennsylvania  Central 
Railroad  Company,  soon  after  the  close  of  our  dreadful  civil  war,  to  ap- 
propriate $50,000  towards  the  support  of  the  orphans  of  our  fallen  soldiers 
and  sailors,  and  place  it  at  the  disposal  of  the  then  Executive.  It  was  a 
conception  evidently  inspired  by  our  Heavenly  Father.  An  old  and  trite 
proverb  affirms  that  “ corporations  have  no  souls."  Re  this  as  it  may,  it  is 
most  evident,  from  this  signal  display  of  benevolence,  that  there  is  one  cor- 
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poration  that  has  a soul,  and  whose  executive  officers  do  feel  a commendable 
sj'mpathy  for  the  wants  and  woes  of  others.  The  generosity'  of  this  cor- 
poration, under  God,  has  been  the  stimulus  of  all  the  great  and  good 
things  that  have  since  been  done  by  our  Commonwealth  in  behalf  of  her 
soldiers’  and  sailors’  orphans.  That  appropriation  inaugurated  the  move- 
ment, and  has  proved  the  procuring  cause  of  all  its  subsequent  develop- 
ments. Through  executive  and  legislative  action,  the  measure  has  been 
gradually  matured  and  extended,  and  what  our  rulers  have  done  the  peo- 
ple have  ratified,  so  that  Pennsylvania,  at  this  day,  maintains  a proud  pre- 
eminence over  every  sister  State,  in  the  fostering  care  she  exercises  over 
the  orphan  children  of  her  fallen  heroes.  Pennsylvania  has  within  her 
borders  many  noble  monuments  that  attest  the  Christian  spirit,  the  pure 
philanthropy,  and  enlarged  patriotism,  of  her  citizens.  Her  extensive 
railway's  and  canals ; her  asylums  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  the  blind,  the 
idiotic  and  insane;  her  reformatory  institutions;  her  homes  for  friend- 
less children  ; her  unrivalled  common  school  system — all  these  speak  loudly 
and  eloquently  in  her  praise.  But  her  renown  is  perpetuated  by'  no  more 
enduring  monument — her  praise  in  the  earth  is  secured  by'  no  more  unfail- 
ing guarantee — than  her  Soldiers’  and  Sailors’  Orphans’  Schools.  The 
good  results  of  these  institutions  will  abide  when  time  itself  s&all  be  no 
more.  “What  we  carve  on  marble,  or  engrave  on  brass  and  iron,  time 
effaces.  These  monuments  at  last  mingle  with  the  very  dust  they  were  de- 
signed to  commemorate.  But  the  impressions  we  make  on  the  immortal 
■mind  endure  throughout  the  cycles  of  eternity.  These,  wind  nor  storm, 
hail  nor  tempest,  suffice  to  efface.” 

OFFICIAL  VISITS. 

During  the  current  year  I have  again  visited  our  soldiers’  orphans’ 
schools,  some  of  them  three  and  four  and  others  as  often  as  six  and  seven 
times — thus  going,  in  connection  with  your  and  Rev.  Cornforth’s  visits, 
far  beyond  the  technical  requirements  of  the  law.  Between  ten  and  eleven 
thousand  miles,  in  the  aggregate,  I have  again  traveled,  often  over  rough 
and  mountainous  roads,  in  the  extremest  cold  of  winter  and  heat  of  sum- 
mer. During  these  visits  I have  subjected  the  schools  to  a thorough  and 
rigid  inspection,  winking  at  no  deficiency  or  abuse,  and  omitting  no  whole- 
some suggestion,  that  I have  deemed  of  advantage  to  them.  When  it  is 
called  to  mind,  that  some  of  the  schools  are  from  fifteen  to  twenty  miles 
distant  from  any  railroad  station,  and  require  to  be  reached  by  private  con- 
veyances, or  in  stage  coaches,  seldom  of  a comfortable  character,  it  will  be 
seen,  that  the  office  of  an  inspector  of  these  schools  is  not  a sinecure.  1 
do  not  complain,  either  of  the  exposure  or  the  labor,  for  the  opportunity 
that  is  thereby'  afforded  of  doing  good  to  the  bodies  and  souls  of  such  a 
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large  number  of  orphan  children,  is  itself  a conipensation  for  every  sacri. 
lice  of  personal  comfort. 

PECULIARITY  OF  MY  WORK. 

On  this  subject  I beg  leave  to  reiterate  a paragraph  contained  in  my  last 
year’s  annual  report:  “ Whilst  every  department  of  the  schools  excites  in 
me  the  liveliest  interest,  I yet  feel  that  a special  work  has  been  delegated 
to  me.  Nearly  one-half  of  these  wards  of  the  State  are  girls^  and  the  Gov- 
ernor and  Legislature  reasoned  wisely  when  they  assigned  a portion  of  their 
care,  more  particularly,  to  one  of  their  own  sex.  Whilst,  therefore,  in  mv 
oflicial  visits,  I deem  it  a duty  to  make  a thorough  inspection  of  the  schools, 
in  all  their  ramifications,  I yet  regard  the  supervision  of  the  girls  as  my 
peculiar  province.  For  instance:  I examine,  with  rigid  minuteness,  into 
their  sanitary  condition — which  involves,  also,  as  a matter  of  course,  their 
habits  of  personal  cleanliness.  I examine  their  clothing,  that  it  is  kept 
clean  and  comely;  their  bedding  and  dormitories,  that  they  are  kept  pure 
and  well  ventilated;  and  institute  a rigid  personal  inspection  of  aid  that 
relates  to  their  healthful  physical  development.  Whatever  promotes  this, 
I enjoin  upon  all  connected  with  the  schools  as  a sacred  duty ; whatever 
hinders  or  f etards  it,  I require  to  be  removed  or  remedied.  I inspect  the 
progress  they  make,  from  time  to  time,  in  needle-work,  as  also  in  the  prac- 
tical duties  of  house-keeping — these  two  essential  elements  of  the  female 
character,  on  which  their  future  welfare  and  usefulness  so  largely  depend. 
Six  hours  per  day  are  allotted  to  the  school,  and  two  to  work.  Most  sedu- 
lously do  I guard  against  the  reversal  of  these  figures ; for  in  these  schools 
a proper  division  of  time  is  of  paramount  importance.  I see  well  to  it, 
also,  that  their  conversation  and  demeanor  habitually  are  such  as  become 
girls  fast  growing  into  womanhood;  and  by  personal  appeals,  made  sepa- 
rately and  en  masse,  I seek  to  impress  upon  them  the  importance  of  aiming 
at  a high  standard  of  female  excellence.  The  boys,  of  course,  I do  not 
overlook,  for  in  their  well-being,  also,  I cherish  a deep  interest.  Their  beds 
and  dormitories,  clothing,  cleanliness,  educational  progress  and  moral  de- 
portment are,  also,  rigidly  inquired  into  ; and  upon  them,  also,  I seek  to 
inculcate  the  same  general  principles  of  deportment.  But,  as  stated,  I re- 
gard the  girls  with  a kind  of  maternal  solicitude,  and  spare  no  effort  which, 
by  the  Divine  blessing,  I regard  calculated  to  render  them  discreet,  virtu- 
ous, useful  members  of  the  family  and  of  society.” 

CONDITION  OF  THE  SCHOOLS. 

Moral  and  Religious. — The  principals,  as  a rule,  being  faithful  and  com- 
petent men,  supported  by  teachers  of  a like  character,  the  children,  as  we 
might  expect,  in  their  moral,  social  and  religious  developments,  exhibit  a 
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marker!  and  steady  progress.  Many  of  them  came  to  us  from  the  most  in- 
auspicious associations,  and  hence  greatly  needed  to  pass  through  a refining 
process.  It  may  well  be  supposed  that  their  moral  elevation  has  not  been 
an  eas}'  task.  Through  the  unremitting  efforts  of  the  principals,  however, 
and  their  efficient  helpers,  they  have  been  raised  to  a far  higher  standard 
of  moral  excellence.  Both  boys  and  girls  habitually  demean  themselves 
with  propriety.  They  are  affable  in  their  manners,  obedient  to  their  teach- 
ers, and  respectful  to  their  seniors.  They  are  diligent  in  the  prosecution 
of  whatever  duties  are  imposed  on  them,  and  are  laudably  ambitious  to 
excel.  They  attend  Sunday  school,  held  either  in  the  school  building  or  in 
some  proximate  chnrch,  and  attend,  also.  Divine  worship — the  object  being, 
not  to  indoctrinate  them  with  sectarianism,  but  to  instruct  them  in  those 
leading  fundamental  truths  of  the  Christian  religion,  which  its  professors,  of 
every  name,  admit  to  be  essential,  both  in  belief  and  practice.  They  are 
thus  made,  in  the  most  impressible  j'ears  of  life,  to  realize,  that  they  are  not 
alone  expected  to  lead  virtuous,  honorable  and  useful  lives  in  this  world, 
but  that  they  are  hastening  to  a world  of  retribution,  w'hich  lies  beyond 
this,  where  they  will  severally  have  to  render  an  account  of  the  deeds  done 
in  the  body. 

Educational. — Where  the  principals,  as  stated,  are  faithful*  and  expe- 
rienced, and  the  teaching  talent  employed  is  of  the  most  approved  kind, 
the  progress  of  the  children  in  mental  culture  results  from  necessity.  Such 
is  happily  the  case  in  our  soldiers’  orphan  schools.  I repeat,  with  empha- 
sis, what  I affirmed  in  my  report  of  last  year : — “ The  mental  culture  of 
these  soldiers’  orphans  I regard  as  fully  equal  to  that  exhibited  in  the  best 
of  our  common  schools,  and  will  compare  favorably  with  academies  and  the 
higher  class  institutions.  Of  the  girls,  I am  proud  to  bear  testimony,  that 
many  of  them  read,  write,  compose  and  recite  admirably  well,  and  that 
they  display  a progress  in  general  education  that  is  highly  creditable  to 
their  teachers  and  themselves.  The  same  is  true,  also,  of  the  boys.  And, 
in  addition  to  this,  the  girls  exhibit  the  happiest  proficiency  in  those 
branches  of  education  which  pertain  exclusively  to  themselves.  Many  of 
them  are  complete  experts  with  the  needle.  They  sew,  knit  and  crochet, 
and  have  furnished  specimens  of  their  own  handiwork,  which  have  elicited 
the  warmest  encomiums  of  their  seniors,  and  commanded  premiums  at 
State  and  county  fairs.  Instruction  in  house-keeping  is,  also,  imparted. 
These  girls,  at  no  distant  period,  in  God’s  providence,  are  destined  to  till 
the  responsible  positions  of  wife  and  mother;  and  to  occup}"  these  sta- 
tions well,  they  must  receive  the  necessary  preparatory  training,  and  re- 
ceive it  now.  Hence,  besides  the  education  derived  from  books,  and  in 
addition  to  useful  and  ornamental  needlew'ork,  they  are  taught  to  wash 
and  iron,  and  perform  the  general  duties  pertaining  to  successful  house- 
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work ; and  this  subserves  the  additional  end  of  leading  them  to  habits  of 
well-directed  industry,  so  that  they  are  not,  at  any  time,  impressed  with 
the  erroneous  idea,  that  they  are  hereafter  to  be  mere  drones  in  the  busy 
hive  of  society,  but  active  worZrers,  a blessing  to  themselves  and  the  world. 
The  boys  are  taught  farming  and  various  trades,  and  trained  to  habits  of 
industry.”  I take  pleasure  in  stating,  also,  in  this  connection,  that  most 
of  the  older  children  have  already  prospective  callings  in  view,  to  which  they 
intend  to  apply  themselves.  In  a recent  conversation  had  with  six  boys, 
in  one  of  the  schools,  who  are  not  far  from  sixteen  years  old,  the  period  of 
their  discharge,  I interrogated  them  as  to  the  purposes  they  had  in  view 
after  leaving  the  school.  And  to  my  joy,  I discovered  th^t  they  all  had, 
in  advance,  mapped  out  some  plan  of  future  activity  and  usefulness.  One 
intended  to  become  a printer,  another  a tanner,  another  an  artist,  another 
a painter,  another  a machinist,  and  another  to  study  a profession.  The 
Lord  assist  these  dear  boj’s  in  the  successful  prosecution  of  their  laudable 
designs ! 

Sanitary. — With  the  exception  of  Loysville,  Perry  county,  Mercer, 
Mercer  county,  and  Jacksonville,  Centre  county,  the  health  of  the  children 
during  the  past  year  has  been  good.  At  Loysville,  they  were  visited  with 
typhoid  feveV,  some  twenty  or  more  being  simultaneously  attacked  b3'  it, 

of  which  only  one  case,  however,  proved  fatal.  At  Mercer,  scarlet  fever, 

\ 

in  a light  form,  prevailed,  but  all  the  patients  recovered.  At  Jacksonville, 
during  last  summer,  opthalmia  made  its  appearance  in  a malignant  form — 
and  no  one  that  has  knowledge  of  “ sore  ejms  ” among  masses  of  children, 
need  be  told  how  exceedingly  difficult  they  are  to  cure.  They  invariabl.y 
assume  an  epidemic  form,  and  often,  for  a long  period  of  time,  battle  the 
most  careful  nursing,  and  the  best  medical  skill.  Although  I had  previously 
visited  Jacksonville,  during  the  current  year,  and  am  quite  certain  that 
there  were  then  no  signs  of  opthalmia,  the  moment  1 heard  of  its  appear- 
ance I hastened  to  the  school,  and  imparted  to  the  Principal,  Rev.  I).  G. 
Klein,  such  help  and  counsel  as  the  circumstances  seemed  to  me  to  require. 
It  is  due  to  that  gentleman  to  state,  that  he  affirms,  that  the  appearance  of 
opthalmia  iw  his  school  was  purely  providential,  which  human  foresight 
could  not  avert,  and  that  as  soon  as  discovered,  he  emplojmd  all  the  means 
at  his  command  to  arrest  the  disease,  and  prevent  its  spread.  I regret  to 
sa}-,  that  a few  of  the  children  are  still  suffering  from  this  malady. 

COLORED  SCHOOL. 

This  school,  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  the  State,  is  located  at  Bridge- 
water,  Bucks  county,  near  Bristol.  It  was  founded  in  1868,  by^  a com- 
mittee of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  to  whom  too  much  praise  cannot  be 
awarded  for  their  self-denying  labor,  in  collecting  the  orphans  of  onr 
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fallen  colored  soldiers  from  all  parts  of  the  State,  and  placing  them  at  one 
locality,  under  its  fostering  care.  Within  about  fourteen  months,  I have 
visited  and  thoroughly  inspected  the  Bridgewater  school  eight  times,  at  the 
following  dates,  viz  : 1869 — September  24th,  November  9th,  December  13th. 
1870 — March  7th,  Maj^  30th,  June  18th,  September  19th,  December  10th. 
My  reason  for  visiting  the  school  of  the  colored  children  so  much  oftener 
than  others,  was  not  that  I do  not  cherish  for  them  all  an  equal  interest, 
but  because,  in  my  judgment,  its  necessities  demanded  unusual  attention. 
I will  not  dwell  on  the  demoralized  condition  of  these  children  when  I first 
saw  them  ; the  result  of  the  neglect  and  oppression  to  which  their  un- 
fortunate race  had  been  too  long  subjected.  But  I do  dwell  with  satisfac- 
tion and  delight  on  their  greatly  improved  condition,  as  it  is  now  exhibited. 
Then  “ filthiness  and  a superfluity  of  naughtiness  ” pained  the  eye  and 
shocked  the  ear.  To  these  things,  habitual  cleanliness  and  order  have 
succeeded.  Then  the  mass  of  the  children  were  uncial,  riotous,  insubor- 
dinate— since  then^  they  have  learned  to  be  civil,  obedient! respectful.  Then 
they  bad  to  be  instructed  in  the  first  rudiments  of  knowledge,  many  of 
them  not  knowing  the  alphabet  or  multiplication  table.  they  spell, 

read,  write,  and  cypher,  with  facility  and  accuracy,  and  th^  more  advanced 
are  being  instructed  in  geography,  mental  arithmetic,  grammar  and  vocal 
music.  Then  they  knew  little  or  nothing  of  religious  trilkh,  and  of  their 
obligations  to  serve  God,  and  love  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Now  they  are 
diligent  pupils  in  the  Sunday  school,  held  each  Lord’s  day  afternoon,  and 
attentive,  to  a marked  degree,  to  the  lessons  taught  them  by  their  teachers,. 
Besides  the  Sunday  school,  religious  worship  is  held  in  the  school  each 
Sabbath  day,  when  a plain  and  practical  discourse  is  preached  to  the 
children  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Perkins,  an  Episcopalian  clergymen  of  enlarged 
and  liberal  views,  who  preaches  for  all  denominations,  and  who  gives  it  as 
his  testimony,  that  these  colored  boys  and  girls  compose  the  most  atten- 
tive audiences  he  has  ever  preached  to.  Taking  into  account  the  man}" 
hindrances  from  within  and  without,  against  which  our  colored  soldiers’ 
orphans’  school  has  had  to  struggle,  the  marked  progress  made  by  these 
children,  alike  as  it  respects  their  moral,  social  and  intellectual  status^  is 
calculated  to  excite  both  our  admiration  and  wonder,  and  successfully 
refutes  the  theory  that  the  coloi'ed  race  is,  by  nature,  incapable  of  moral 
and  intellectual  elevation.  “ The  tree  is  known  by  its  fruits.” 

ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CHILDREN. 

From  my  first  connection  with  the  Soldiers’  Orphans’  schools,  with  the 
hearty  concurrence  of  the  General  Superintendent,  I took  the  ground  that, 
as  an  act  of  common  justice  and  fairness,  the  children  of  Roman  Catholic 
parents,  the  fathers  having  fallen  in  battle  or  died  of  diseases  contracted  in 
3 Sol.  Orph. 
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the  service,  should  be  placed  in  institutions  of  their  own  church.  A num- 
ber of  such  children  were  discovered  in  other  schools  and  homes,  and  they 
were  accordingly  transferred.  It  has  been  found  difficult,  however,  to  con- 
centrate this  class  of  children,  for  want  of  a large  advanced  school,  as  the 
object  is  not  simply  to  place  them  in  benevolent  asylums,  but  to  afford  them 
the  best  educational  facilities.  During  the  current  year  I had  several  con- 
ferences with  Bishop  Wood  on  this  subject,  as  had,  also,  the  General  Su- 
perintendent, and  these  have  resulted  in  the  selection  of  “ The  Industrial 
School  of  the  Immaculate  Cdnceptionf  Fortieth  and  Pine  streets.  West 
Philadelphia,  as  affording  all  the  needful  advantages  of  an  advanced  school 
for  GIRLS,  and  soon  after  a number  of  such  were  transferred  here  from 
Pittsburg,  Pa.,  under  the  supervision  of  their  kind  friends,  James  P.  Barr, 
Esq.,  and  Miss  Mary  Stafford.  St.  Vincent's  College,  in  Westmoreland 
county,  serves  as  an  advanced  school  for  boys — which  two  institutions  sup- 
ply the  most  approved  educational  and  industrial  advantages  for  Roman 
Catholic  children  of  both  sexes.  A number  of  children  of  this  religious 
faith  are  scattered  through  their  charitable  homes,  and  these,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  will  be  transferred  to  one  or  the  other  of  the  above  named  advanced 
schools,  as  fast  as  they  attain  to  the  age  when  such  transfer  is  proper  and 
desirable. 

t 

children’s  clothing. 

The  purpose,  from  the  beginning,  has  been  to  clothe  the  children  com- 
fortably yet  plainljq  avoiding  ostentatious  display  on  the  one  hand,  and  an 
unworthy  parsimony  on  the  other.  With  all  the  efforts  of  the  General  Su- 
perintendent and  State  inspectors,  however,  the  clothing  in  some  of  the 
schools  is  very  far  from  what  it  should  be.  It  is,  of  course,  not  alike  in 
all,  as  the  care  of  it  differs — and  even  in  the  same  school,  as  in  private 
families,  it  is  not  equal,  for  the  reason  that  the  “ wear  and  tear"  by  some 
children  is  much  more  rapid  than  by  others.  I never  fail,  however,  in  all 
my  visits,  to  inculcate,  on  all  concerned,  the  duty  of  exercising  a scrupulous 
care  of  the  clothing,  because  this  is  right  in  itself,  because  the  State  is  the 
purchaser,  and  because  the  money  appropriated  does  not  admit  of  careless- 
ness, far  less  of  wilful  destructiou. 

The  State  appropriation  for  clothing  is  evidently  inadequate — especially 
as  the  annual  dismission  of  several  hundred  of  the  children,  arrived  at  the 
age  of  sixteen,  and  the  admission  of  an  equal  number  of  new  ones  in  their 
stead — every  one  of  which  the  law  requires  to  be  supplied  with  a new  suit — 
habitually  involves  what  may  be  termed  an  extraordinary  outlay.  I feel  a 
deep  interest,  both  in  the  physical  comfort  and  external  comeliness  of  our 
soldiers’  orphans,  and  sincerely  trust  that  the  wisdom  and  liberality  of  the 
State  authorities  may  be  specially  directed  to  this  feature  in  the  manage- 
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ment  of  the  schools.  The  State  having  assumed,  not  the  task^  but  the  duty 
of  feeding,  clothing  and  educating  these  unprotected  offspring  of  her  fallen 
benefactors,  should  spare  no  pains  to  discharge  this  high  trust  wisely  and 
well.  These  children  should  be  clothed  in  such  a way  as  effectually  to 
shield  them  alike  from  the  heats  of  summer  and  the  colds  of  winter.  Be- 
sides, their  appearance  before  the  public  should  be  a matter  of  honest  pride 
to  us  all,  that  we  may  have  no  reason  to  blush  to  have  them  pointed  out  to 
own  citizens  and  to  those  of  other  States,  as  the  wards  of  Pennsylvania. 

CORPOREAL  PUNISHMENT. 

In  a few  of  the  schools — I am  happy  to  say,  a very  few — as  a measure  of 
correction,  the  pupils  have  been  subjected  to  corporeal  chastisement,  some- 
times immoderately  inflicted,  and  for  insufficient  causes.  The  power  of  in- 
flicting it  has  been  exercised  even  by  subordinates,  and  boys  and  girls  have 
alike  been  the  subjects  of  it,  irresjiective  of  their  ages.  In  all  cases  of  this 
character,  that  have  come  to  my  knowledge,  I have  not  hesitated,  most 
sternly,  to  rebuke  the  cruelty,  and  earnestly  to  remonstrate  with  the  jirin- 
cipals  against  suffering  it  in  their  institutions.  Whatever  opinions  others 
may  hold  on  this  subject,  for  myself,  I am  fully  persuaded  that  the  applica- 
tion of  the  rod,  especially  to  delicate  and  defenceless  girls,  is  a custom 
“more  honored  in  the  breach  than  in  the  observance.”  To  my  mind,  few 
spectacles,  if  any,  are  more  revolting  than  to  see  a robust,  able-bodied,  full- 
grown  man,  whip  in  hand,  inflicting  lashes  on  young  children ! The  girls 
it  never  fails,  aside  from  the  ph3^sical  pain,  to  degrade  and  disgust,  and  the 
rebellious  boys  it  only  serves  to  render  more  rebellious  still.  The  system 
of  whipping  is  withal  an  unmanly  exercise,  for  it  is  inflicted  on  those  who 
have  no  power  of  resistance,  and  who  could  not  be  expected  to  exercise  it, 
if  they  had. 

I have  in  my  mind’s  eye  the  matron  of  one  of  our  best  soldiers’  orphan 
schools — among  the  best  disciplinarians  and  best  matrons,  in  every  respect, 
in  the  State — who  never  raises  a hand  against  any  of  the  orphans  in  her 
charge,  nor  suffers  any  one  else  to  do  it — and  yet  her  pupils  are  amorg 
the  most  obedient,  respectful  and  well-behaved.  They  are,  indeed,  models 
of  propriety  and  good  behaviour,  although  in  blissful  ignorance  of  the 
Rod.  They  are  governed  by  the  law  of  Kindness,  and  not  by  the  law  of 
Anger,  and  hence,  matron  and  teachers  love  the  children,  and  the  children, 
in  turn,  are  devotedly  attached  to  them.  In  such  supreme  abhorrence  do 
I hold  the  flogging  system  in  our  soldiers’  orphan  schools,  that  I regard  it 
as  furnishing  a valid  reason  for  the  dismissal  from  service  of  any  one  that 
practises  it,  for  this,  surely,  is  not  “ the  entertainment  ” to  which  the  sons 
and  daughters  of  our  fallen  heroes  have  been  invited. 
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CONCLUSION. 

In  closing  this  report,  I cannot  repress  the  feeling,  that  the  Divine  bles- 
sing, during  another  year,  has  largely  rested  on  our  Soldiers’  and  Sailors’ 
Orphans’  Homes  and  Schools.  I re-affirm  what  I said  at  the  close  of  my 
report  of  last  year  : — “ The  heartfelt,  and  most  successful  and  efficient  de- 
votedness to  this  noble  work  of  his  Excellency,  John  W.  Geary,  Governor 
of  the  Commonwealth,  manifested,  from  the  beginning  of  his  administra- 
tion, and  unreriiittingly  j^ersevered  in,  joined  to  your  own  energetic  and 
well  directed  efforts,  based  on  a long  and  valuable  experience  in  educational 
matters — united  to  the  generous  co-operation  of  both  branches  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  and  the  ajiproving  plaudits  of  the  peopZe  themselves,  in  ohis 
country,  under  God,  the  source  of  all  power — have  already  rendered  these 
institutions  immense  agencies  for  good,  whose  usefulness,  even  to  a far 
more  augmented  degree,  in  the  future,  cannot  admit  of  a reasonable  doubt.’* 
* Respectfully  submitted, 

ELIZABETH  E.  HUTTER, 

Lady  Inspector  and  Examiner 
of  the  Soldiers’  and  Sailors’  Orphan  Schools. 
614  Race  Street,  Philadelphia,  December  23,  1810. 

PERSONAL. 

The  enlarged  experienpe  and  increased  devotion  of  my  worthy  helpers, 
Rev.  C.  Cornforth,  Inspector  and  Examiner,  and  Mrs.  E.  E.  Huttei*,  Lady 
Inspector  and  Examiner,  contributed  very  much  to  the  uniform  growth  and 
satisfactory  improvement  of  the  several  schools  and  homes.  The  past  year 
was  one  of  special  trials  and  discouragements,  but  both  of  them  have  proved 
equal  to  the  work.  I refer  to  their  reports  as  reliable  statements  of  the  pre- 
sent condition  of  the  trust,  and  ask  for  them  a careful  reading  and  candid 
consideration. 

To  the  many  earnest  and  faithful  co-laborers  in  these  schools  and  homes, 
who  have  cheerfully  accepted  the  atlvice  and  criticisms  of  the  Department, 
and  labored  patiently  and  intelligently,  many  of  them  during  my  entire  ad- 
ministration, to  make  the  work  successful,  I tender  my  sincere  and  grate- 
ful thanks. 

INDUSTRIAL  INSTRUCTION  AND  TRADES. 

Continuing  to  believe  not  only  that 'it  is  right  and  wise  to  educate  these 
children  industrially,  but  that  it  can  be  done  in  these  schools  even  to  the 
teaching  o*f  trades,  if  facilities  for  doing  so  were  aiforded,  the  subject  has 
received  constant  attention  during  the  past  year.  The  results  show  them- 
selves in  the  girls’  department  in  increased  neatness,  cleanliness  and  de- 
spatch in  doing  the  work  of  the  laundry,  kitchen  and  house  generally,  indi- 
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eating  commendable  skill  in  house-keeping,  sewing,  &c.,  and  in  larger  and 
better  crops  from  the  farm  and  garden,  improved  stock,  increased  efficiency 
at  labor  of  whatever  kind  engaged  in  on  the  part  of  the  boys.  The  influence 
of  this  labor  is  also  seen  in  the  physical  development,  educational  progress 
and  improved  habits  and  manners  of  both  sexes. 

The  facilities  for  learning  trades  are  improving,  though  not  as  rapidly  as 
desirable.  The  Lincoln  Institution  in  Philadelphia  continues,  successfully, 
its  efforts  in  this  direction,  increasing  the  number  of  boys  at  trades.  Titus- 
ville continues  to  teach  printing  in  the  office  of  the  Long  Roll.  Uniontown 
has  added  a shoe  shop  and  a broom  factory.  Mansfield  makes  brick  with 
modern  machinery.  M’Alisterville  raised  a large  quantit}-  of  broom  corn 
and  is  preparing  for  the  manufacture  of  brooms  with  improved  machinery. 
All  the  schools  and  some  of  the  homes  have  introduced  more  sj^stem,  with 
increased  facilities  in  teaching  farming  and  gardening. 

There  is  still  a lack  of  facilities,  however,  that  could  and  would  have  been 
supplied  but  for  disturbing  causes  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  this  Depart- 
ment to  remove.  Both  the  necessity  and  practicability  of  furnishing  tho- 
rough and  systematic  industrial  instruction  to  both  sexes,  and  of  teaching 
well,  as  far  as  age  permits,  a number  of  trades  in  these  schools,  has  been 
demonstrated  beyond  a question.  The  failure  to  do  so  results  alone  from 
want  of  facilities,  that  could  in  most  cases  be  secured  without  cost  to  the 
State. 


CHILDREN  ARRIVING  AT  THE  AGE  OF  SIXTEEN  YEARS. 

Already  918  children  have  been  discharged  on  age.  The  intelligence, 
good  habits  and  healthy  condition  of  these  graduates  cause  them  to  be 
eagerly  sought  for,  and  they  soon  become  absorbed  into  society  and  made 
to  occupy  positions  of  usefulness.  I repeat,  in  this  connection,  what  was 
said  in  last  year’s  report ; 

“ The  five  years  extending  from  sixteen,  when  they  leave  school,  until 
twenty-one,  are  the  most  critical  years  of  their  lives,  both  to  themselves  and 
the  Commonwealth,  so  largely  interested  in  their  future  well  being. 

“ So  far  as  known  to  this  Department,  those  who  have  left  the  schools  on 
age  are  doing  quite  well,  particularly  those  who  have  been  in  school  long 
enough  to  make  permanent  improvement. 

“The  girls  usually  pass  into  good  families,  where  they  are  surrounded 
with  the  safeguards,  and  charged  with  some  of  the  duties  of  home. 

“ The  boys  learn  trades,  work  on  farms,  enter  stores,  &c.,  and  several 
have  been  indentured  to  trades  on  ver}'  favorable  conditions  by  the  Super- 
intendent. A considerable  number  of  both  sexes  are  teaching  school  quite 
acceptably,  while  others  are  continuing  their  studies  at  other  schools.  Sev- 
eral are  at  Normal  schools  and  one  has  entered  college. 
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“ Thus  are  these  schools  sending  out  annually  a constantly  increasing 
number  of  boys  and  girls  to  augment  the  number  of  our  most  industrious, 
useful  and  virtuous  citizens,  and  to  thus  re-pay  Pennsylvania  for  her  large 
expenditures  in  their  behalf,  at  a time  when  youth  and  want  combined  to 
make  them  dependent  upon  her.  Right  well  will  they  recompense  her 
timely  assistance.” 

CONCLUSION. 

Last  year  I expressed  the  opinion  “ that  to  secure  the  best  return  for 
previous  liberal  expenditures,  and  that  full  measure  of  success  a continu- 
ance of  the  wise  and  humane  policy  of  the  State  promises,  requires  nothing 
but  time,  the  necessary  appropriations,  and  a vigorous  and  prudent  admin- 
istration. The  system  is  now  in  successful  operation,  under  carefully  ma- 
tured rules  and  regulations,  well  understood  by  those  administering  them, 
and  tested  by  3mars  of  practice,  and  nothing  can  be  gained,  while  much 
might  be  lost  by  any  material  changes.” 

I can  only  reiterate  these  views  as  convictions  strengthened  by  another 
year’s  experiences.  Whether  the  system  is  the  best  that  human  wisdom 
can  devise,  is  no  longer  a question.  This  was  carefullj',  earnestly,  prayer- 
fully considered  at  the  proper  time  by  many  good  and  wise  friends  of  our 
needy  orphans,  and  the  present  system  adopted,  unanimously,  in  the  Sen- 
ate. Since  then  the  question  with  them  has  been  how  to  render  its  admin- 
istration efficient,  so  that  the  greatest  good  may  be  done  for  the  money  ex- 
pended. And  this  is  still  the  question  with  the  best  and  wisest  men  and 
women  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  their  advice  and  assistance  is  freely 
given  and  cheerfully  accepted  to  this  end.  Now  that  the  bulk  of  the  work 
is  done,  the  heat  and  burthen  of  the  day  past,  and  the  results  of  large  ex- 
penditures, severe  toil  and  anxious  care  becoming  apparent,  they  realize 
that  changes  will  be  far  more  likely  to  confuse  and  disturb  than  to  improve 
the  work,  particularly  as  the  changes  proposed  have  been  long  since  con- 
sidered, and  found  objectionable. 

As  to  the  nature  of  these  results  I have  but  little  to  say ; they  must  speak 
for  themselves.  My  honored  predecessor  wrought  intelligentl3’’  and  pati- 
ently. I have  sought  to  do  likewise.  I have  labored  faithfully,  earnestly, 
painfully  and  as  efficiently  as  my  abilities  and  crippled  condition  enabled 
me,  in  the  face  of  opposition  alike  from  those  who  differed  as  to  the  system 
by  which  the  work  should  be  done,  and  those  who  were  opposed  to  doing 
it  at  all.  In  doing  this  I have  had  but  one  object  in  view — the  best  inter- 
ests, educationally,  industrially,  socially  and  morally — present  and  future — 
of  the  destitute  orphans  of  fallen  comrades  placed  under  my  care.  It  is 
for  your  Excellency  and  the  public  to  judge  of  the  results.  My  work  must 
speak  for  itself — the  present  condition  and  progress  of  these  wards  of  the 
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Commonwealth  as  compared  with  the  past.  If  I have  contributed  towards 
their  preparation  for  the  duties  of  life  and  their  fitness  for  eternity,  I feel 
grateful  to  God  for  having  been  permitted  to  do  so. 

I now  commit  the  trust  once  more  to  the  fostering  care  of  your  Excel- 
lency and  the  Legislature,  with  the  fervent  hope  that  the  good  work  may 
go  on  to  completion.  If  this  is  permitted,  those  who  live  a few  more  years 
will  see  these  children,  now  the  cause  of  so  large  an  expenditure  of  money 
and  of  so  much  severe  toil  and  anxious  solicitude,  grown  to  manhood  and 
womanhood,  healthy,  intelligent,  industrious  and  vu’tuous.  citizens,  a bless- 
ing to  mankind  and  an  honor  to  the  Commonwealth. 

Sincerely  yours, 

GEO.  F.  M’FARLAND, 
Superintendent  Soldiers^  Orphans'  Schools. 
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